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Facts and Opinions 


—Writing from Mukden, a correspondent of 
the North China Daily News says: “The 
opium poppy mow seems to be extinct 
aye ee the whole of Manchuria, unless, 
as rumor, has it, certain patches may be 
found in the Yenelif¥fmg region, where in re 
mote mountain valleys, some is said to be 
still grown, and is easily smuggled into Ko- 
rea and Vladivostok, to which many old and 
confirmed gamblers and opium smokers re- 
sort. One hopes that Japan will soon see 
her way to handle the Chinese opium sots 
in Korea, with a strong hand and also Rus- 
sia will wake up to the fact that her many 
thousands of Chinese residents would be much 
better if she were more with the 
opium smokers and chronic gamblers.” 


severe 





The growing commercial interdependence 
of oriental countries, as against their for- 


mer dependence upon the Occident, is illus- 
trated by the latest figures of the foreign 
commerce of China, which have just reached 


the bureau of statistics of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor. The statement, an 
official report of the Chinese government, 
shows large increase in that nation’s imports 
from oriental countries and Russia, while 
in most cases the imports from occidental 
countries show a decline. The largest ac- 
tual gains in the imports into China are in 
merchandise coming from India, Japan, Rus- 
sia, French Indo-China and Singapore. The 
figures show a larger fall in the imports from 
the United States than from any other 
of the important countries of the world 
These imports fell from 41,245,704 haikwan 
taels in 1908 to 32,606,549 taels in 1909. The 
average value of the haikwan tael was in 
1909 about 63 cents and in 1908 65 cents. 

—Prof. Edward A. Ross, head of the de- 
partment of sociology at the University of 
Wisconsin, who has returned to Madison 
from a seven months’ visit in the Orient, 
studying sociological ovnditions, predicts 
that a change in our future immigration laws 
will be necessary to avoid international com- 
plications with the Japanese and Chinese, 
particularly the former. He says that the 
Japanese were not cordial to Americans, much 
to his surprise and there will be trouble 
ahead if we exclude the Japanese from this 
country and let in the other nations. 

Prof. Ross said that he thought another 
war between Russia and Japan was ineyit- 
able. “I see this result from the building 
operations that are now being carried on by 
the Russian government on the Trans-Sibe- 
rian railroad. There can be no doubt that 
these operations are military in character 
The entire route is being double tracked at 
An enormous expenditure and the traffic 
necessities at the present time do not war- 
rant it.” 

“The Chinese,” he said, “are far ahead of 
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the government. It is not yet settled whether 
China will have a peaceful evolution through 
western civilization or whether there will be 
great commotion. It depends essentially up- 
on.the degree of efficiency of the prince re- 
gent. In some of the provinces foot binding 
is in vogue. The Chinege are fajendly 
tow: Americas.” , 





—According to a report issued by two Rus- 
sian surgeons appointed to investigate the 
matter, there are more than 200,000 prison- 
ers in Russian prisons that have accommo- 
dations for only 120,000. In the year covered 
by the report, 172,798 cases of sickness were 
treated in the prison hospitals, including 
2,417 of scurvy, 6,156 of tuberculosis, and 
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16,000 of typhus, or “jail fever.” A great 
deal of the sickness is attributd to poor 
ventilation. ‘These facts, which are not at 
all credjtable to the Russian government, are 
published in the official organ of the Russian 
prison department. 


Zi — pre i. 

—The Présbyterian synod of Tinois will 
set aside $100,000 for the endowment of a 
Presbyterian training school in Chicago. An 
equal sum for the furtherance of religious 
work at the University of Illinois is already 
provided. At the next Presbyterian general 
assembly it will be recommended that 
provision be made for maintenance of teachers 
and professors in the church colleges of the 


‘state whe have reached an advanced age. 
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A Practicable Campaign for Unity 


It is apparent that many of our people are seriously studying 
the question of unity. They are trying to find new ways for the 
application of effective effort to the difficult situation which con- 
fronts the American churches at the present time. 

There are many people who live in large cities who are almost 
unaware that sectarianism is a fatal and excuseless Lindrance to 
the work of moral and spiritual uplift. 

Probably in cities the spirit of disunion is far less evident than 
in small communities. The impact of evil is so tremendous in great 
cities that the forces of good order and decency are driven together 
by the pressure of circumstances. 

But in the small town and village this is not true. There the 
personal element has large opportunity to express itself. And the 
small prejudices and partisanships of life become more conspicuous 
in the work of the church. 

It is to this situation that the following letter from one of our 
men of experience and wisdom addresses itself: 


The religious condition and needs of the village churches are so 
great that I venture to send a line, asking your judgment. 

In the villages where we have churches we are making no great 
headway toward practical unity, but we are at least represented. 

But, it seems to me, the villages having from three to six or seven 
churches, and where we have no church, furnish a fine field for the 
delivery ‘of the unity message and for the bringing about of practical 
Christian unity. There are hundreds of villages that can support 
only one church, yet they are struggling to support a number. In 
many of them the best men are outside and will not come in under 
present conditions, unreasonable though they may seem to the 
churches and ministers. Sooner or later there will not be even one 
church in many of these towns. 

It seems to me we have a fine opportunity offered to us by these 
conditions, and we ought to take advantage of it by placing a man 
of the right spirit and proper training in the field to go into these 
villages, deliver the message as it should be delivered, hold confer- 
ences with ministers and members, and lead a movement for unity. 
He would need to be very clear in message and action, be content to 
get himself misunderstood often, bear all things for the purpose that 
takes him to the town, and all that; but to have the root of the 
matter in him to the degree that nothing would be able to divert 
him. 

It would, of course, take many efforts and much time, grace and 
patience, but one problem worked out would give the movement 
and the man a great impulse, and another village could be approached. 
I = sorry to say the great obstacle would be the preachers them- 
selves. 

I feel that eunciting of this character should be brought before 
our people, and I would like to have your judgment. 

J. Frep Jones. 


It seems to us that the suggestions offered in this letter are of 
very great value. Too frequently the intrusion of a new church into 
a small community is a disaster rather than a benediction. 

Of course each of the denominations is intent upon the spread of 
its own propaganda. Wherever there is a town of any notable size, 
it appears to the denominational leaders necessary that they should 
plant a church in that place. 

The Disciples are: not exempt from this natural ambition. Our 
state secretaries and evangelists are so intent upon planting churches 
in fields where we lave none already that they do not always stop 
to question whether those fields are sufficiently churched already, 
and. whether the coming of a new congregation might not seriously 
weaken the forces of Christianity in the place. 

We have long believed that the practice of our state boards in 
many instances was governed less by the consideration for the 
needs of the kingdom of God at large than the possibilities of 
denominational prestige in the places within their reach. 

But the suggestion of the letter which we have printed above is in 
every way admirable. The selection of men who. would interpret 
the spirit of Christian unity to afl the churches, without the thought 
of planting another organization where there are already enough, 





would go further to make the Disciples understood among the 
churches around us than anything else we could do. 

It would prove beyond question the fact that we are not seeking 
to build up a denominational recruiting station in the places visited, 
but rather to spread the spirit of good will and union among all 
Christians. 

It has recently been suggested that we have need of a literary 
bureau to circulate suitable statements on the theme of Christian 
unity among our brethren of the other churches. This is an excellent 
suggestion. 

But the plan suggested above is even more practicable. It carries 
the message in a personal and sympathetic way, and would compel 
the attention of people who might never be interested in tracts and 
documents. 

We have suggested from time to time in the columns of The 
Christian Century the value of lectureships and institutes of 
Christian unity in just as many places as we could reach. 

The Unitarians have a large fund which they devote to lecture 
ships in interpretation of the principles of Unitarianism in different 
parts of the country. They have also an extensive literary bureau 
that furnishes books and pamphlets gratis to all who will apply 
for them. 

We believe that both of these methods would be effective if 
employed by the Disciples, and we hope that the recently formed 
Council on Christian Unity will make trial of the value of such 
plans at the very earliest date. 

But even more significant would be such a movement as our cor- 
respondent suggests. The lectureships and institutes will naturally 
fall to the larger places where an adequate hearing can be secured. 
The literature will probably go to individuals who are sufficiently 
interested to apply for it. 

But the plan here contemplated is that of a missionary who goes 
about from place to place with no purpose to form local churches, 
but only intent upon gathering the people irrespective of their 
religious affiliations and setting before them the ideals and obliga+ 
tions of Christian unity. 

As our correspondent says, it would require a man of tact and 
grace to do this. But many such we have, and the influence of a 
campaign of this kind would be beyond estimate in its value. 

Why will not one of our State Boards make experiment of just 
this type of testimony in the name of the Disciples of Christ? Or, 
better still, might not the American Christian Missionary Society 
underwrite it, as a new and important departure in. its plan of 
operation? Failing these supporting agencies, we confidently hope 
that the Council on Christian Unity will consider the value of this 
suggestion and attempt to put it into effect. . 

The significance of this letter lies not alone in the. suggestive 
contribution it makes, but in the source from which it comes. It 
is written by the secretary of the Disciples’ missionary work in 
Illinois.. Too often the state secretary is the last man to. approve 
a plan of. unity which involves the broadening of the congregation’s 
interests beyond those of his denomination. 

Only this week another correspondent from [Illinois writes us 
of the failure of a hopeful union movement between a congregation 
of Disciples and one of another body in an Illinois village, simply 
because the state secretary of the other denomination advised 
against it, 

It will be a more significant step than even the formation of the 
Council on Christian Union if the secretaries of our state missionary 
societies and of the American Missionary Society will grapple earn- 
estly, with, the problem which the above letter clearly indicates our 
far-visioned Illinois secretary is aready working upon. 

That ‘the churches backing them would support them’ in’ this 
effort there can be no room for doubt. 
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Social Survey 


BY ALVA W. TAYLOR 











The Boy Scouts 

Churches are worrying about “the boy problem.” Many are 
enough in earnest about it to quit scolding and attempt to devise 
means for winning the boy, counting all things lawful if by any 
means they can win some. The Y. M. C. A. has had great success 
with its Junior department, and any large church could adopt its 
methods. Smaller churches could do the same were it not for the 
fact that they regard sectarian interest of more value than they 
do the welfare of the boys. They could do it by uniting for the 
effort. 

Baden-Powell, of South African war fame, is a devoutly religious 
man. He deplores the waste of boy iives. 
consider it by the revelations of youthiui degeneracy anu vue 
amazing wreck of young lives as demonstrated in the recruits for 
the Boer war. He knows well, too, the thrall of the war spirit to 
the youthful mind. So he set about devising a means whereby 
the fascination of the military could be used to win the lads from 
evil and loose habits and inspire them -with soldierly bearing 
without making them soldiers. He believed that which made a boy 
love soldierliness could be turned into a social and religious knight- 
errantry. 

In less than three years he has enlisted a half million boys. 
Visitors to England last summer found every village green a 
rendezvous, so to speak. The boys are formed into small squads 
of from twenty to thirty, with a leader. They wear a simple 
costume and carry, not rifles but staves. It is gratifying to note 
that General Powell does not make much of drill. He says drill 
reduces the individual to the dead level, and he wants to cultivate 
individuality. So drill is used just enough to give company spirit 
and keep-step habits. Its purpose is cddperation. The better 
method of using camping parties, scouting and out-door exercises, 
and country tramping is used. The boys are exhorted not to smoke 
and to live clean and manly lives. The love of nature is instilled 
before all things. 

But this is but the beginning. The Boy Scout is not a soldier 
going forth to war for fellow man. He is taught that athletics 
and fun is wholesome and good, but that a boy must think clean 
before he can act right. He is put under obligation to help all 
in need, to be courteous, to revere religion, and to love his country 
and fellow-men. Indeed, this is the supreme end for which all else 


is done. 
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Catholic Charity 


With all its evils of creed and system, the Catholic church excels 
in the gifts of Christian charity. Catholics do not give more to 
charity than do Protestants, nor are they more charitable, but the 
church as an organization does the work of Christian charity on 
a scale that ought to shame a divided Protestantism. Doubtless 
the greater number of the workers in the organized charity of the 
land are members of Protestant churches, but the fact that their 
work has to be done through extra church organizations and that 
the vast majority of them are led by their very work of charity to 
become the keenest and most unanswerable critics of their own 
churches, ought to point a moral to Protestantism. Whether charity 
loses or not, the church loses for all her good works when she 
leaves the Christly work of “visiting the fatherless and the widows 
in their affliction” to non-church organizations. But this she must 
do so long as she prefers the mint and anise of the creed to the 
weightier matters of righteousness. 

Catholic charities have reached the dignity and proportions of a 
National Conference. Its first national session was held in Wash- 
ington recently and was attended by 500 delegates. The social 
message of that meeting did not sound any different from that 
which came from the great National Conference of organized charity 
in St. Louis, where Jane Addams so bravely sounded out the note 
that justice in the world of industry would save the need of charity 
to a greater extent than could the alms of Christendom ever give 
for a cure. So this Catholic Conference denounced “the merchant 
prince, grown rich on defrauding laborers of their wages” and 
declared war on the causes of poverty. “The Church and Social 


Reform,” “The Church and the Social Conscience,” “The Catholic 
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Layman and Social Reform” were among the topics discussed, while 
the usual problems of dependency and delinquency were given whole 
sessions. 

Be it said to the credit of the Conference that a proposition to 
hold separate state conferences was voted down and an-exhortation 
to take a more active part in the’ regular non-seetarian state con- 
ference sent out. It will be a wholesome day when the Protestant 
denominations find a place in their national convention to consider 
their part in the work of organized charity. 


A Human Call to the Churches 


The Red Cross stamp has become a Christmas symbol. In the 
season of gift-making we are beautifully sanctifying our gifts of 
friendship by the emblem of a gift to “one of the least of these” 
and a symbol of our enlistment in the great Christian army of 
those who would “visit the sick in their affliction.” 

Last year the sale of Red Cross stamps reached a total of nearly 
a quarter of a million dollars. This year that great humanitarian 
organization has sounded out the rallying cry of “A Million for 
Tuberculosis” and has printed 25,000,000 stamps as a beginner in 
the Christmas crusade. They are to be called “seals,” however, 
instead of stamps. The postal departments have experienced so 
much difficulty through the efforts of the simple-minded to use 
them for letter postage that this means is taken to try to correct 
an abuse that threatened to forbid the use of them altogether. 
They ask that they be used on the back of the letters and packages 
only, in order that a uniformity of custom may be established and 
trouble saved the post-office departments of the various nations. 
Some countries will not receive letters that have them stuck on 
the address side. 

This is a call to the churches. It will be easy to realize a million 
for tuberculosis if the millions who celebrate Christmas in the 
churches and who hold the cross the symbol of their salvation will 
join the crusade, more holy than were ever the famed Crusades of 
history, to banish a dread plague from among humanity. Let the 
Sunday-schools teach the children that this beautiful little red 
cross “seal” typifies that which Jesus did when he visited the sick, 
and that it may become a cross of consecration on their Christmas 
happiness. Let the churches become official centers for the sale 
of these stamps and turn the children’s and young ladies’ societies 
into committees to distribute and sell them. Why should the most 
successful, far-reaching and inviting crusade against human suffer- 
ing that characterizes our age of beneficence just at this time be 
ignored oy the churches as organizations? Anybody can write to 
American Red Cross, Washington, D. C., for particulars. 


A Universal Race Congress 

With memories of Edinburgh fresh in our minds and the benefits 
of the Chicago Congress of Religions widely manifest, we are invited 
to consider another universal congress that promises much for the 
cause of growing internationalism from both the political and 
social viewpoint. It is The First Universal Races Congress, called 
to meet at the University’of London from the 26th to the 29th of 
next July. The real idea of the congress is for East to meet West 
and talk over the common world problem as brothers. Current 
political topics will be tabooed, but cannot help being vastly in- 
fluenced by such meetings as these. 

The idea originated in the splendid brain of Felix Adler, of New 
York, almost five years ago. The invitations have already received 
responses from fifty different nations, and forty men of international 
reputation have accepted places on the program. The meetings will 
be opened by an address by a Hindu, and East will meet West on 
common ground, on both the platform and in the forum. The idea 
is that Occident and Orient are to meet as such, with the desire 
for an understanding of each other and the cultivation of that 
mutual respect that will come out of such am understanding. On 
all themes a distinguished Oriental will be placed alongside an 
eminent Occidental. 

The object of the congress is thus stated officially: “To discuss, 
in the light of modern knowledge and the modern conscience, the 
general relations subsisting between the peoples of the West and 
those of the East, between so-called white and so-called colored 
peoples, with a view to encouraging between them a fuller under- 
standing, the most friendly feelings and a heartier codperation.” 
In fact, the supreme idea is to cultivate a conscience toward one 
another. Such questions as the following will be discussed: Mean- 
ing of Race and Nation, Conditions of Progress, Peaceful Contact 
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between Civilizations, Inter-Racial Economics, The Modern Con- 
seience in Relation to Racial Questions, Promoting Inter-Racial 
Friendliness. 

The official Janguages wil] be English, French, German and Italian, 
and Oriental languages will be permitted. The proceedings will be 
printed in both English and French. Membership is open to anyone 
who will apply to Mr. G. Spiller, 63 South Hill Park, Hampstead, 
London. 


The Progress of the Cities 


The new census shows the expected increase of population city- 
ward. There is no hope for anything else in this age. “Back to the 
country” agitation is good for the help of individuals who find 
themselves enmeshed in the misfortunes of city life, but ours is a 
complex life and the city is its shrine. Soon the cities will elect 
the majorities in congress as in some states they do today in the 
legislatures. It behooves us to ask what progress the cities are 
making, and the answer is not ungratifying, though it is full of 
perplexities. : 

Our metropolis has today the best mayor of its history. Mayor 
Gaynor is not only able and courageous, but he is efficient. He is 
a man of high ideals and democratic spirit and believes it is better 
worth while to govern New York City than to be governor of the 
state or president of the United States, for here our life meets its 
greatest problems and our civilization its supreme test. He cannot 
be purchased by the bribe of higher office, by the ‘ure of so-called 
“Big Business,” which means franchise privileges and other modern 
forms of exploiting the public, nor by any plea of party fealty. 

Chicago has a “City Beautiful” scheme. It designs an expenditure 
of millions to make it a Paris of America and to expedite traffic 
and commerce, but it forgot to do anything for the tenements. 
Portland has adopted a “City Sensible” scheme and proposes to deal 
with living rather than esthetic and commercial problems. Boston 
has a “Nineteen-Fifteen Campaign” which is designed to arouse civic 
patriotism and begin an effort to make a model city both in govern- 
ment and living conditions. 

Des Moines has taken central place on the map of smaller cities 
by its non-partizan municipal government, and already scores of 
smaller cities are following suit. The knell of the franchise grabber 
is ringing in all the cities, and the new day of efficient administra- 
tion is fast replacing the old days of graft and corporation exploita- 
tion. Denver has recently won one of the most desperately fought 
battles against long-entrenched franchise blood-sucking that any city 
of the nation has ever fought. San Francisco has refused to clean 
up, but has served as a warning example of municipal depravity to 
all other American cities. A new day is coming through non-par- 
tizanship, the initiative, referendum and the recall. 


Practical Esperanto 


This is the age of universal congresses. The International Prison 
Congress was held in Washington recently, an International Con- 
gress of Public Relief and Private Philanthropy was held just 
previously in Copenhagen under the presidency of Ex-President 
Loubet, the Ecumenical] Missionary Conference at Edinburgh is now 
calling forth books on its work and portent, the First Universal 
Races Congress is called for London next July, and preparations are 
under way for the next Esperantist Congress in Antwerp next 
summer. The last was held in (Washington in August and was a 
great success, both in point of international attendance and in the 
easy use of the language in its sessions. 

At Edinburgh, only those who could use English could speak. Of 
course the missionary propaganda is so preponderantly Anglo-Saxon 
that the hardship was not great to other than English speaking 
folk. But in the Copenhagen Congress, the speaker used his own 
language where he could not use French, and the result was a sad 
hampering of the discussions, indeed, a practical abandonment of 
discussion. Here is a field for the practical use of Esperanto. It 
may never become in any sense a universal language, but it is 
easily learned and its advocates claim it is most flexible and 
expressive. Delegates to the Washington congress testify that each 
man heard as if in his own tongue and that it proved a perfect 
medium for interlingual expression. 

Those who are in the circle of these universal meetings might do 
well to learn Esperanto. It is simple and more easily learned than 
any idiomatic tongue. A few months’ intelligent application will 
acquaint anyone with it enough to make it usable to him. Why 
would it not be practicable to make it the medium of diplomatic 
intercourse and thus make it possible for men to qualify for uni- 
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versal diplomatic service. Sixteen governments sent official repre- 
sentatives to the Washington Congress. The idea is taking hold, 
and in course of time either Esperanto or some better neutral 
tongue-will be adopted for international intercourse. No less than 
twenty-five different nationalities participated at this last congress. 


The Paradox of Chicago 


Chicago presents that curious paradox in city administration which 
the rising tide of demand for efficient and humanitarian municipal 
administration alone could reveal when it overflows suddenly the 
old partizan and corruptionist method of city government. The 
present mayor was elected by those financial interests that desired 
to conserve all that was left in the franchise and contract grab bag. 
It has been proven to the moral satisfaction of all good men that 
graft has been rampant in the offices under his appointment. The 
grand juries have indicted a number of the officials, the Merriam 
Commission has revealed the most extravagant wastefulness and 
commercial favoritism, and the newspapers have made out a strong 
case in attempting to prove that the sinuous form of the reptile 
nested close to the executive offices themselves. It is claimed that 
a certain “firm” that obtained many large contracts for supplies 
had no offices, no warehouses, no salesmen, but only a mythical 
being under the hat of a secretary in the mayor's office. The police 
force became so notorious that public demand forced the appoint- 
ment of a man who is above reproach, and a general airing of 
notorious conditions has been taking place. 

On the other hand, this same mayor has been lending his aid to 
every suggestion for humdnitarian efforts. He appointed the best 
Health Commissioner in the history of the city; he granted the 
request of the Ministerial Federation for a Commission on the vice 
problem and appointed the best men of the city upon it, and he 
lends his aid to all forms of public relief. Yet none are deceived. 
It was once possible for corrupt politicians to lend aid to good 
causes that did not interfere with their particular interests and to 
thereby make a display of virtue that made good but scrutinizing 
people doubt all challenges of their municipal patriotism. 

Chicago moves rapidly in the realm of humanitarian enterprises. 
She has one of the most efficient school systems among cities. She 


' has voted a mill tax levy for the fight on tuberculosis that will yield 


a half-million this year and may be made a million next. But 
she moves slowly in the realm of municipal virtue, and she will so 
long as contractors and franchise stockholders select the executors 
of her municipal business. 


The Visitor 


The following lines were inadvertently omitted from the Visitor’s 
account of his New York trip two weeks since. 

The church at East Orange, New Jersey, of which L. N. D. Wells 
is the minister, reports prosperous times. 

There are several Disciples at work in Union Theological Semin- 
ary and in Columbia University. They ought to organize a New 
York Disciples’ club like the one at Yale. 

Professor Herbert Martin, who is connected with the Training 
School for Teachers is @ sort of shepherd of our unattached min- 
isters who are studying in New York. 

Professor 0. B. Clark of Drake is pursuing graduate studies in 
Columbia. 

On the way back from New York the Visitor was permitted to 
enjoy an evening with the friends at the First Church in Philadel- 
phia. It is always a pleasure to meet this fine company of people. 
The interest manifested in the occasion was proof of the excellent 
work being accomplished by L. E. Sellers, the pastor, who succeeded 
L. G. Batman last year. The conditions prevailing in this church, 
like those in the First Church of New York, emphasize the diffi- 
culty of our problem in the east, and the constancy and courage 
with which the work is being carried forward by the congrega- 
tions. 


The Chicago Campaign of Evangelism 

At the present time, the city of Chicago is interested as never 
before in a campaign of evangelism. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman and 
his singer, Mr. Alexander, are conducting a simultaneous crusade 
in all parts of the city, with great central meetings on the south, 
the west, and the north sides. 

This is the first time such a plan has been tried with anything 
like thoroughness~ in Chicago. ‘Several efforts have been made 
hitherto in the direction of an evangelistic uprising in the city, but 
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with far less promise of success. 

The organizing body under whose direction the present campaign 
is prosecuted is the Laymen’s. Evangelistic Council, in codperation 
with the Federal Council of the Churches. This codperation is the 
feature that marks an advance over any former effort. 

Two years ago the Laymen’s Evangelistic Council conducted a 
series of meetings in a great tent on the North Side. Dr. R. A. 
Torrey, of the Moody Bible Institute, an evangelist of some reputa- 
tion, was the leader. Large audiences were secured at first, but the 
interest waned and the results were unsatisfactory. 

Last year the Laymen’s Evangelistic Council secured Gipsy Smith, 
of England, who held a really great series of meetings in a large 
auditorium near the center of the city. Immense crowds were pres- 
ent every night. Earnest efforts were put forth by ministers and 
churches to make the meetings a success. Perhaps the gospel has 
never been preached in this city with greater winsomeness and 
power. 

Multitudes expressed their determination to live a better life. 
The names of hundreds were taken down upon cards to be distributed 
to the churches of their choicé. “Yet the total perceptible results, so 
far as the ministers and churches were able to gather them, were 
so meager and disappointing as to be the subject of almost universal 
comment and regret. 

This year the matter has been taken up much more systematically, 
and the campaign carried on with an efficiency of method that 
leaves little to be desired. Months have been spent in preparing 
for the meetings. A religious census of Chicago was taken, under 
the direction of the Cook County Sunday-school Association. Three 
great centers have been prepared for the South, West, and North 
Sides respectively. At each of these places Mr, Chapman and his 
helpers is conducting a.two weeks’ campaign. 
daily in a central theater in the loop 
additional services are held for women 


Mid-day services are held 
district, and on certain days 
at another theater. 

In connection with these central services, a body of eighty evan- 
gelists has been brought to Chicago from many states, and even 
from Europe. Fifty centers of simultaneous evangelistic effort have 
been organized throughout the city. In these centers local groups 
of churches are codperating under the leadership of some one of 
the evangelists and his accompanying leader of song. 

These local centers average five churches each. 
response has been made to the request of the Laymen’s Evangelistic 
Council that all the protestant evangelical churches shall codperate. 

Many of these churches and their ministers believe implicitly in 
any form of evangelism, and are only too glad to undertake the 
work. Others—and these not a few—are doubtful as to the method 
and the results, but feel that any effort which can bring the churches 
into unity and activity ought to be tried out in the most earnest 
way. And for that reason they are putting their best efforts into 
the local campaigns. 

If evangelism of this sort can be effective in any circumstances in 
such a city as Chicago, it should prove so now. No effort is being 
spared, no expense has been saved, and no lack of earnest effort 
is perceptible. 

Dr. Chapman is a man of exceptional ability. [lis method is 
simple, direct, convincing. He is a manly man, devoid of rant, 
slang, emotionalism or stage tricks. His appeal is direct but never 
prolonged. There is absolutely no coercion, begging, or brow-beating 
in his call to repentance and amendment of life. 

He depends much’ on the power of music and the spell of two or 
three familiar hymns. But this is the only appeal to the emotions 
that he makes. Men who have grown suspicious and weary of the 
noisy and superficial methods that bring in multitudes whom the 
church is powerless to retain, find everything to approve and nothing 
to condemn in Dr. Chapman’s work. 

Mass evangelism is on trial in a most favorable atmosphere for 
a thorough test of its value. Great numbers of people are respond- 
ing to the call both at the central services and in the local centers. 
The permanent value of the work can be known only after many 
days. Certainly Christianity has never been interpreted more con- 
vincingly than is the case in these services. 

The great question which more insistently every day presses upon 
the church ‘is this: Is mass evangelism an aid or a hindrance to 
the deep and permanent growth of the kingdom of God? Is the 
true evangelism a question of mass meeting or of individual educa- 
pion? Is the revival the means by which the chureh is to grow, or 

ie fg the preperly administered Sunday-school and home that is to 
be the reeyuiting agent for the church of the future? 
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The results of this campaign in Chicago will help.to answer these - 
questions. . 


“And To Die Is”—What? 


He was a wise man who said that there is one moment, and only 
one moment, in a man’s career when he has a right to be thought- 
less, and that is the moment of death. As he sees the near approach 
of death, he may leave off planning and striving and surrender 
himself to his fate. As long as there is a chance for life, the brave 
man has something to do. 

The Christian prepares for life, not for death. When he thinks 
of the last hour of his earthly existence, he girds himself for the 
task immediately before him. “I must work the works of him 
that sent me, while it is day: the night cometh, when no man can: 
work.” The Master of us all prepared for death by doing the work 
of a day in its day. 

Paul was a fighter. He had no intention of running away from: 
the foes of his faith. The suicide, unless he is deranged, is apt 
to be a coward. Often he leaves wife and children to struggle alone 
against poverty. Instead of meeting the disgrace which has come to’ 
him through the exposure of his crooked dealing and using it for 
moral renovation, the defaulter shows his lack of manhood by 
taking his own life. The bankrupt has the opportunity of giving 
the world an example of courage and fidelity, which he misses by 
committing suicide. 

The reason for Paul’s desire to hear the call of his Master to 

lay down the burdens of his apostleship is not to be sought in any 
lack of concern for the welfare of others. It was his delight to 
He rejoiced that Christ was preached, 
even when the preachers were his own personal enemies. When love 
is gone, it would seem to be the natural thing for a man to quit 
life. The letter to the Philippians reveals a heart aglow with love. 
Life was full of interest for Paul, even when he was in prison. 

The human organism has its age limit. Paul was an old man. He 
had led a strenuous life. He bore upon his body the marks of man’s 
hate. He recognized that the period of his service was drawing 
to a close. His thoughts turned to the other world. Its rewards 
appeared so rich and certain that he began to long for them. 

“Grandma,” said a friend to a faithful disciple of the Lord, “I 
hope you will live to be a hundred years old.” “No, no,” came the 
reply, “that would be waiting too long.” Her husband and nearly 
all the friends of her youth had gone on before and she desired 
to be with them. Her work here, she felt, was done. But at an 
earlier period in her life this woman said to her surgeon, who told 
her she must submit to a severe operation if she hoped to live much 
longer, “My family needs me, I put myself in your hands.” 

It is anti-Christian for any one to ask for release from the cares 
of life so long as he is needed. Interest in the other world that 
unfits one for present duty is no part of sound religious feeling. 
God is with us now and here. If he is not, there is not much reason 
to hope that he will ever be with us. Those who glorify and enjoy 
him now may hope to glorify and enjoy him forever. “The land 
of pure delight” is surely not altogether in that “undiscovered coun- 
try.” The disciple may live on its borders and eat some of its 
fruits in the present. It is pessimistic to locate the city of God 
entirely beyond the borders of earth. The seer of Patmos saw it 
coming down out of heaven ard he heard a voice proclaiming, “The 
tabernacle of God is with men, and he shall dwell with them.” Our 
work has something to do with the coming of the city of God to 
earth. But what will come after death? 

“We have but faith: we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see.” 

If God is what Christ represents him to be, we cannot doubt that 
in the future we shall know love as we have not known it here. 
And if love is to rule supremely in the habitation of God, there 
will be work. for the children of God to do. Love expresses itself 
in service. In heaven there will be no substitute for that high 
appreciation of personality which we call love. How we are to do 
good to persons under the conditions of their existence after death 
we do not know. It is enough that we.have faith in the goodness 
of God. Curious speculations are repugnant to faith that is pure 
and steady. 


secure benefits for others. 





Midweek Service, Nov. 16. Phil. 1:21. 
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Our Fellowship and the Task 


Concluding Part of Pres 


We are accustomed to speak of preaching 
the whole Gospel when it includes faith, re- 
pentance and baptism—and I would not les- 
sen the place of these—but the divine exhor- 
tation is, having conformed to the doctrine 
of the first principles of Christ, let us press 
on unto perfection. The whole Gospel is not 
alone faith, repentance and baptism, but 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, 
goodness, faithfulness, meekness and self- 
control. We have established among our 
selves a conscience on faith, repentance and 
baptism, and I am not ashamed of it, but 
the time is at hand when we must likewise 
establish throughout our whole brotherhood 
equally as deep a conscience on the fruit of 
the Spirit. The spiritual necessities of our 
time demand God in all our being. 

Our Humiliating Division. 

As wearers of the name Christian only, we 
are bound by all the sufferings of Christ and 
the hope of the resurrection to a vital bro- 
therhood among ourselves, yet the last dec- 
ade has witnessed the culmination of a di- 
vision among us on missionary society and 
anti-missionary society methods, which is 
as absurd a cause for division as the wear- 
ing of buttons instead of hooks and eyes 
among the Anabaptists in the seventeenth 
century caused to rise a “Button Party” and 
a “Hook and Eye Party” that lasted for 
generations. The fever in these little mat- 
ters is too contagious. If the missionary 
methods do not just suit us, and I say this 
for those who are regular contributors and 
then stop because the officials of the society 
do something we do not like, let us remem- 
ber that the missionaries on the field are the 
representatives of Christ to the unsaved. 
They must not suffer because of our folly, 
but we are honored in being allowed to con- 
tribute to their support. Such persons may 
take their spite out on anything they please, 
if they please to do that way, but never on 
the men and women who have left home and 
friends to go to the unsaved to tell of Jesus 
and the resurrection from the dead. 


Unity Among Ourselves. 

While the union sentiment is so prevalent 
among all Christians, we must see that it is 
the pre-eminent senfiment among ourselves. 
It is not an uncommon thing to hear it said 
among us, “I am a Standard man,” or “I am 
an Evangelist man,” or “I am a Century 
man,” as it was said years ago, “I am of 
Paul,” and “I am of Apollos,” and “I of 
Cephas.” We ought to be ashamed to line 
up in any such fashion, for it betrays as 
much carnality now as it did in the days of 
the Corinthians. For my part, I would as 
soon wear a denominational name among my 
religious neighbors as to wear a class name 
among my own people.- I read these three 
papers every week and I know of no reason 
why I shoyld not continue to do so, but I 
belong to none of them, other than I am + 
part of all my brethren. Instead of so much 
fault finding, let us stand up in the gate- 
way of this new century and pray for the 
editors of all our papers, for more things 
are wrought by prayer than the soul has 
dreamed. 


Disciples’ Duty Toward Peace. 

I hear a thousand voices from around the 
world crying against war—sonje ere the 
voices of Christians, some pagans, some in- 
fidels; but I have heard no loud voice from 

the Disciples and yet logically we 
ought to have been among the loudest voices 
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for international disarmament and universa! 
peace. I will not take up arms against my 
brother, for I carry in my bosom, as you do 
in yours, a greater power for the solution 
of national and international problems than 
the combined armies of all the world. As 
wearers of the name Christian only, hostil 
ity to war should be as deeply rooted in our 
conscience as it is in the conscience of our 
Quaker brethren, and especially at this time, 
since the fever of war is burning in the 
bones of certain European and Asiatic na- 
tions. 

I hope the time will come when the Disci- 
ples of Christ as a body—not by resolution, 
but because of conscience—will decline their 
quota in the chaplaincy of the United States 
army and the United States navy. The 
church is not to be partisan, but to think 
and act as though parties did not exist, for 
it is of little matter whether political parties 
are pleased or offended by any action taken 
by the Church of God. Christ is supreme and 
the spirit and genius of His religion is op- 
posed to war. 

God’s Holy Day. 

.No people should be more zealous for the 
observance of the Lord’s Day than those who 
wear the name Christian only. The bloody 
cross and the broken tomb have mysteriously 
met in the Lord’s Supper, which we observe 
on that day. I regret to say that there is a 
strong tendency among the Disciples to 
sherten the observance of the supper and 
among Christians generally to shorten the 
holiness of the Lord’s Day. I would that all 
our churches might lengthen the period of 
the supper—God knows we need it—and cut 
out some of those superfluous numbers in the 
morning program. I would that all Ameri 
ean Christianity might let the holiness of 
the Lord’s Day rather overflow into the other 
days instead of limiting it. It is a recog- 
nized fact that the shortening or desecrating 
of the sacred day of any religion is the indi- 
cation of decay. ° 

For Protection of the Home. 

As wearers of the name Christian only, we 
are pledged to the protection of the home and 
consequently we must be unfriendly to the 
wholesale American divorce practice, which 
ig becoming the scourge of the nation. 
Divorce is increasing three times faster than 
the population and America is out-ranked 
in this shame by only two nations in the 
world—Algeria, which is under the blight of 
Mohammedanism, and Japan, which is under 
the blight of paganism. When the state 
breaks the marriage covenant, let the mag- 
istrate of the state perform the marriage of 
those who have been divoreed and let all! 
ministers of Christ remember that it was 
He who said: “Whosoever shall put away 
his wife and marry another committeth 
adultery against her; and if she herself shall 
put away her husband and marry another, 
she committeth adultery.” 

Sworn Enemies of the Saloon. 

By virtue of our allegiance to Christ, we 
are the sworn enemies of the saloon. There 
is no place for compromise in the liquor 
traffic. Its revenue to the state is the profit 
of a contract that belongs by the side of that 
of Eve and Judas. This tragedy of civiliza- 
tion must be cast out if our civilization is 
to survive and he who cares so little for his 
brother, as to care most for his so-called 
“personal liberty” has not yet broken all his 
ties with sin. 

These worms of crime and those akin to 
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them are eating at the roots of the tree of 
our present day civilization and only a deep- 
ening conscience in Christian ethics and a 
definite practicing of personal holiness can 
save our civilization from increasing blots. 
It is not enough to merely wear the name 
Christian, for nothing will suffice for these 
times other than reproducing the Christ life 
until faith in Jesus shall absolutely triumph 
over faith in dogma, for “there is nothing 
in the sphere of feeling so distinct, and at 
the same time, so profound as the response 
within us to a personified holiness.” 

Surely great issues are befdéfe, us—this 
mighty nation and its message to bre world, 
this mightier Gospel and the prophecies of 
its triumph, and this golden day of oppor 
tunity and its service. We cannot turn aside 
for minor issues. A united church and a re- 
deemed continent are issues so overwhelming 
as to furnish themes for hundreds of ser- 
mons in the pulpit, absorbing conversations 
in the home and on the street and numberless 
articles for our religious journals. It must 
not be forgotten that truth is the only 
merit that gives worth and dignity to a mes- 
sage. With the open Bible—not parts of it, 
but all of it—and with the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit, by Whom we have been anointed 
for service and by Whom we have been sealed 
unto the day of redemption, we shall be 
equipped for the task. 

Times Call For Educated Men. 

These times demand men of education. 
Both brain and heart are made to be devel- 
oped. The schools can do only a part ot 
educating. They give to the student the 
tools, by which he lays the foundation for a 
structure, upon which he climbs to its wide- 
visioned heights. Too many men drop their 
tools on the college steps and go stumbling 
into life and finding fault because their edu- 
cation is not appreciated. The fact is, the 
man is not educated. He has the tovls but 
they have rusted from misuse. It is not edu- 
cation to know the roots of words and the 
solution of geometrical problems, but as 
Nicholas Murray Butler says: “Education 
i« 9 gradual adjustment to the spiritual pos 
session of the race,” and “its purpose is,” 
said Herbert Spencer, “to prepare us for 
complete living.” Away with that barbar- 
ous interrogation, “What has the young man 
learned?” But I ask the question of civili- 
zation: “What has the young man become?” 
Our young men for the ministry should have 
the best educational equipment that they 
may become the best servants possible to 
the Lord Almighty. After their college days, 
they should seek to make life the school 
room for their real education, as well as real 
service. Every college should teach their 
ministerial students not only how to make a 
sermon according to the rules of homiletics, 
but how to write a readable article for the 
secular press, for theresis as much art in the 
one as in the other and the neglect of the 
former, especially by the Disciples, is another 
instance of our failure to use God-given op- 
portunities, for both the pulpit and the 
press are mighty avenues for God and His 
ministry should seek to be skilled in the 
use of both. 


Need of a Praying Ministry. 

A radical defect in the training of dur 
modern ministry in all churches is not teach- 
ing young men thé secrets of holiness and 
the power of prayer. The Disciples did not 
ask Jesus te teach them how to preach, but 


how to pray. I de not mean literary instruc: 
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tion, I do not mean the lessons of the class 
room, but I mean a man in touch with God 
ought to lead young men out of his own ex- 
perience into the experience of the con- 
sciousness of God, the fellowship of Christ 
and the blessedness of prayer, until the 
young man is able to say out of his own ex- 
perience and conviction, “I know Whom I be- 
lieve.” That is the ministry this world is 
waiting for and until that ministry comes, 
the nations will not be brought to the foot 
of the cross. 

4. All this is preliminary to the first and 
chief purpose of our existence as Disciples 
of Jesus Christ. Fellowship with the good, 
union with all believers, faithfully practicing 
Christian ethics—these are but the begir- 
nings, for the task over all is working to- 
gether with God to make ourselves like 
Jesus. Our confession meant this, and if 
such was ngt our conception of baptism, our 
baptism has become unbaptism. 

The Disciples’ Calvary. 

The altar of Calvary was for Him, but the 
altar of the living sacrifice is for us. By the 
Holy Spirit, He died for us and by the Holy 
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Spirit, we put to death the doings of our 
bodies that we may live for Him. Of all in- 
vestments, the safest are our ventures of 
faith. There is only one way to the heights 


and that is by way .of holiness. Theories 
of them may be beautiful, but he only knows 
them who treads them. “All things,” says 
Coleridge, “strive to ascend by striving.” 
The vision longs for the summit and in the 
depths of us are hidden qualities, treasures 
of concealed power, that are made for the 
higher atmosphere of the mountain top, in- 
timating that that which we are not yet 
is the greatest part of us. The Kingdom is 
coming. God is in us, lifting us out of our 
sins, lengthening our vision, deepening our 
longing and consecrating all our being to 
His glory. 
“A fire-mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell; 
A jelly-fish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cave men dwell; 
Then a sense of law and of beauty 

And 2 face turned from the clod. 
Some call it evolution, 

And others call it God. 
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“A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite tender sky, 
The ripe, rich fruits of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing high; 
And over all upland and lowland 
The charm of the golden-rod. 
Some of us call it Autumn, 
And others call it God. 


“Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in. 
Come from the mystic ocean, 
Whose rim no foot has trod. 
Some of us call it longing, 
And others call it God. 


“A picket frozen on duty, 
A mother starved for her brood. 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood; 
And millions who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway trod. 
Some call it consecration, 
And others call it God.” 


A Visit to Rich Hill, Ireland 


The Last Old-World Home of Thomas Campbell 


On my way from Ballymena to Rich Hill 
I took occasion to visit Belfast, the metrop- 
olis of Ireland. It is a city of about 360,000 
inhabitants, and is located in the valley of 
the River Loggan, near the point where it 
broadens into the Belfast Lough or Bay. 
Its principal industries are linen manufac- 
ture and ship-building. There are in opera- 
tion 835,000 spindles and 31,500 looms. The 
two ship-building yards of Harland & Wolff, 
and Workman, Clark & Co., employ 20,000 
hands and place Belfast at the head of the 
ship-building trade of the world. It is a 
thoroughly modern city in every respect. 
Its principal buildings are the new Town 
Hall, a structure that would do honor to any 
city in the world of similar size and for 
elegance, situation, and perfection of appoint- 
ment, surpasses the Town Hall of Glasgow, 
a city twice its size; the new Technical 
Institution and the Presbyterian Assembly 
Hall and Buildings. 

Belfast is a Presbyterian stronghold, and 
very naturally should be, since the - whole 
of northeastern Ireland, covering, roughly, 
the province of Ulster, is strongly Presby- 
terian. It has always been dominated by a 
prevailing Scotch element, which gives this 
part of Ireland both a different religious and 
a different economic standing. It is the most 
prosperous, as it is also the most enlightened 
section of the jsland. The benumbing rule 
of the priest and politician is not felt here. 

Valuable Records Lately Lost. 

Besides seeing the city, I had an interest 
in calling upon the librarian of the Presby- 
terian Historical Society, Mr. A. Albert 
Campbell, who might be of some use in fur- 
thering my historic mission. The Seceder 
Presbyterians with whom Thomas Campbell 
was connected were merged with the regular 
Presbyterian body during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, so that all Seceder mem- 
orials and memoirs and Seceder history be- 
long now to the one Presbyterian church of 
Ireland. To my great disappointment I 
learned from Mr. Campbell that the original 
records and minutes of the Secedar presby- 
teries and synods in Ireland, from 1788 to 
1818, have been lost within the last twenty-five 
years. I was anxious to go over them to as- 
certain what part Thomas Campbell had in 
the larger councils of the Seceders. Richard- 
son in the Memoirs gives us very little in- 
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formation on this point; and I fear now that 
we shall have to be content with what he 
has preserved, 

The most important part of my Irish pil- 
grimage now lay before me—the visit to Rich 
Hill and Aharey, the places of Thomas Camp- 
bell’s last residence in Ireland and of his 
most memorable work in the old world. I 
started out early Saturday morning from 
the hotel in Belfast for the station, and on 
the way encountered a plainly dressed Irish- 
man going in the same direction. He began 
the conversation by remarking that he had 





The Independent Meeting House at Rich Hill, 
attended occasionally by the Campbells’ 
1800-1807, and where Alexander 
preached in 1847. 


had a rough voyage during the night from 
Liverpool, and that he was on his way to the 
country to secure work. I thought I was a 
good judge of the professional town beggar 
and tourist baiter, and felt sure he was not 
one of them. His talk was so unprofessional 
and his manner so consistent for the first few 
blocks that he entirely won my confidence. 
He noticed that I shifted my travelling bag 
from hand to hand to relieve the tug, and 
like a good fellow-traveller he volunteered 
to take it a while. I yielded with some apol- 
ogy for its weight, for it contained the two 
plethoric volumes of Richardson’s Memoirs 
of Alex. Campbell, my camera and metal 
tripod, and a few other books and pamphlets 
I had picked up on my pilgrimage. I soon 


found that I was in the hands of, and unwit- 


tingly under obligation to, one of the most 
bare-faced and stubborn beggars I had ever 
met, An Irishman had trapped a Yankee who 
prided himself on his ability to keep out of 
the clutches of the tourist beggar and hanger- 
on. 

I arrived at the Rich Hill station after a 
journey of twenty-five miles, through coun- 
try that looked like the averave landscape 
of Michigan or Ohio—well-cultivated, pro- 
ductive, and gently rolling. The town of Rich 
Hill is one and a half miles from the sta- 
tion, with no provision by way of trains or cars 
for carrying the passenger over the hills to 
the town. Fortunately so, for I had a chance 
on foot to view the beautiful landscape of 
undulating hills, checkered with alternating 
fields of ripening wheat and oats and the 
deeper green of the pastures; and to pluck 
an occasional blackberry from bushes that 
filled the hedge-rows on both sides of the 
road into the town. There never appeared to 
me more beautiful or more prosperous farm 
country than this. This is the country which, 
Richardson tells us, King William the Third 
said, when he first looked upon it, was worth 
fighting for, 

The Campbells’ Meeting House. 

The most conspicuous object in the build- 
ings of the town as I approached it was the 
steeple of the Episcopal Church which 
stands on the summit of the hill over-look- 
ing the town, as it winds down the sides of 
it in two streets at right angles. I soon found 
the Independent meeting-house, which the 
Campbells attended evenings after their re- 
turn from the morning service in the Sece- 
der church at Aharey, two and one-half miles 
distant. In this meeting house the father 
and young son, twelve to eighteen years of 
age, listened to the great preachers of the 
time, such as Rowland Hill, J. A. Haldane, 
Alexander Carson, and with especial interest, 
John Walker. This was the church that ob- 
served the Lord’s Supper every First Day of 
the week, and was organized in other ele- 
ments of its faith and practice on the Apos- 
tolic model, by which the Campbells were 
impressed. The old building still stands as 
it stood more than one hundred years ago— 
a small stone structure, plastered and white- 
washed on the outside, as is the case with 
most Irish buildings, both domestic and relig- 
ious. 
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The Town Not Increasing. 

I visited the old castle, in which the Hen- 
orable Wm. Richardson, M. P., lived in Thom- 
as Campbell’s time, and whose daughters 
were his private pupils. No one is left in 
the town who was able- to point out the 
house in which the Campbells lived. The town 
is but little larger than it was a hundred 
years ago. It consists of about 100 families, 
has five churches, (Episcopalian, Presbyte- 
rian, Methodist, Congregational, and Sece- 
der), three public-houses (saloons), and five 
stores. The buildings are all low structures 
scarcely more than a story and a half in 
height; and several of the houses I entered 
have rough, broken stone floors. The inhab- 
itants that are left seem to be of a low 
grade of intelligence; the brightest of the 
sons and daughters having left for the largtr 
towns and cities, or for America or South Af- 
rica. 

It was on a farm near rich hill that 
Thomas Campbell located his home when he 
first came to be pastor of the Seceder 
Church at Aharey in 1798. Within a short 
time, however, he moved into the town and 
opened a school, thus dividing his time be- 
tween the work of school-teacher and minis- 
ter. It was here that Alexander spent the 
years of his boyhood from twelve to eigh- 
teen, and here that he grew up through that 
period of youthful sportiveness, when he 
showed more interest in shooting birds than 
in studying French. But it was here also 
that he began to take part in the more ae- 
rious work of his father’s teaching, and “had 
much exercise of mind under the awakenings 
of a guilty conscience.” “Finally, after many 
strugglings,” he says, “I was enabled to put 
my trust. in the Savior, and to feel my reli- 
ance on him as the only Savior of sinners.” 

After assuring myself that nothing definite 
could be ascertained as to the exact residence 
of the Campbells, I took my way on foot 
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out to the home of Miss Lizzie Greer, whose 
name had been given me by the Presbyterian 
minister of Rich Hill, as a former member 
of the Aharey Ohurch, and one who had seen 
Alex. Campbell on his visit to Aharey in 1847. 
Through misdirection the walk to her home, 
which was directly but two miles and a half 
from Rich Hill, had been lengthened into six. 





Home of Nathaniel Greer at Rich Hill, in 
which Alexander Campbell was enter- 
tained in 1847. 


I confessed my weariness when I arrived and 
it was not long before I was summoned to a 
refreshing repast, with Miss Greer and her 
companion, Miss Jardine. I had been pre- 
pared, by the descriptions of her home along 
the way, for a “grand place;” and such it 
proved to be in contrast with the mean, 
dirty, thatch-roofed houses I had visited all 
along the way in search for this one. The 
reason for my going astray was the fact that 
the Greers are as numerous in this country 
as the Smiths or Jones’ in some parts of 
America, 
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I found at last the place I was looking for. 
The house stands back from the road or 
“loaning” as the people call it, and is ap- 
proached through an avenue of ancient, over- 
arching beeches, and square-trimmed hedges 
on either side. It was the most beautifully 
kept country place I had seen in the vicinity 
of Rich Hill, save the castle grounds in the 
town. The house is a two-story, very long 
stone structure, plastered and freshly white- 
washed. The yard in front is carefully kept, 
and planted with shapely evergreens and 
flower plats. The interior of the house is ele- 
gantly, though simply furnished. Here lives 
Miss Greer, a maiden lady, of refined char- 
acter, delicate health, in the seventy-sixth 
year of her age. She is the last surviving 
child of Nathaniel Greer, who was a boyhood 
friend and companion of Alexander Campbell. 
When Campbell visited Rich Hill in 1847, it 
was in this house that he was entertained a 
day and two nights. The story of this visit as 
told by Campbell is found in the Memoirs by 
Richardson, vol. 11, page 568. 

At the time of this visit in 1847, Miss 
Greer was thirteen years of age, and she told 
of the impression made upon her by his com- . 
ing. She remembers very distinctly the “pe- 
culiar tone of voice with which he read the 
Scriptures” at morning worship, and the very 
passage he read, the fifteenth chapter of the 
Gospel of John. She remembers how her 
father looked forward to his coming, and 
with what elation the visit filled him, and 
the entire family. She pointed out the room 
and the place where he sat; the house stands 
just as it did then—sixty-three years ago. 

It is probable that Miss Greer is the only 
one living now in Ireland who met Campbell 
on that visit. I have heard of one or two in 
Scotland who met him then; but she is the 
mly one I have met who saw him, and re 
members him. 


The Council on Christian Union 


It may be remembered that in January of 
this year, I took the liberty as president of 
the American Christian Missionary Society, to 
call attention through our national papers to 
the necessity of the Disciples of Christ at 
this time taking definite steps towards mak- 
ing the Disciples’ proposition for union known 
to the whole world and it was most cordially 
received by our editors and brethern general- 
ly. 

This suggestion had in it a three-fold plan: 
(1) that we publish for free distribution a- 
mong our religious neighbors and at nominal 
cost for distribution among ourselves, such 
tracts and books as will present with clear- 
ness the Disciples’ position for Christian union 
by a return to the New Testament in name, 
in ordinances and in life; (2) that we es- 
tablish a monthly magazine as a clearing 
house of thought on Christian union, invit- 
ing persons of all religious bodies to court- 
eously speak through its pages on the theme 
of a united church, for there are thousands 
in all communions deeply interested in the 
union of believers; and (3) that we cultivate 
a more cordial fraternity with our religious 
neighbors by exchanging with them conven- 
tion greetings, sending fraternal’ messengers 
to their annual gatherings and showing them 
by personal contact that our position is an 
unselfish desire for a united brotherhood of 
all believers. 

“Unfinished Task of Reformation.” 

To test the practicability of the first item 
in the three-fold suggestion, later I sent out 
to ministers of other religious bodies in the 
United States and Canada a seventeen page 
tract as “an open letter to Protestants,” en- 
titled “The Unfinished Task of the Reforma- 





tion.” Replies have come from all parts of 
the country and in every instance they have 
been courteous and sympathetic. Some have 
asked for further correspondence, others for 
conference on the subjects presented and all 
have shown a deep interest in the union of 
Christians, indicating the ripeness of time for 
such a service. 

At the recent Topeka convention, this three- 
fold suggestion was laid before a committee 
of brethern from all parts of the country re- 
presenting our papers, our colleges, our min- 
istry and our laymen and it was heartily en- 
dorsed. Mr. R. A. Long said the presses of 
the Christian Publishing Company were at 


the disposal of such a service to the extent 


of $10,000 a year for two years. Z. 
T. Sweeney said that he had friends who had 
already spoken of making a handsome con- 
tribution for a similar service, and many 
others declared that the time was ripe for 
such a move. 

Constitution Drafted. 

The committee of fifty, of which Finis 
Idleman was secretary, suggested that a com- 
mittee be appointed to draft a constitution 
to be presented to a called mass meeting that 
afternoon (Wednesday, Oct. 19th) in the First 
Christian Church. This was done and the 
committee consisted of Hill. M. Bell, J. 
H. Garrison, E. V. Zollars, Chas Reign 
Scoville and Carey E. Morgan. At the mass 
meeting, including perhaps from seven to 
eight hundred people, they all voted with en- 
thusiasm for the adoption of the constitution 
and the “Council on Christian Union” became 
a fact and took its place by the side of our 
missionary organizations as of equal impor- 
tance, for as Bro. Zollars said, union precedes 





evangelization, for it is only the united church 
that 1s competent to evangelize the world. It 
looked as though our new century convention 
was getting back to those original principles 
that gave the Disciples their existence nearly 
a hundred years ago. 

the constitution of the Council provided 
that a committee of nine members be elected 
annually to execute the purposes of the 
Council and to make annual reports to the 
Council at the time of the annual meeting of 
our missionary organizations. It was sug- 
gested that a committee be appointed to name 
the first set of officers and that committee 
consisted of W. F. Richardson, R. G. 
Frank, J. W. Carpenter, F. M. Rogers and 
Miner Lee Baves. On the following after- 
noon (Thursday, the 20th), the committee on 
nominations recommended the following per- 
sons, who were elected: For president, Peter 
Ainslie, Baltimore, Md.; for vice-president, 
A. C. Smither, Los Angeles, Cal.; for secretary 
F. W. Burnham, Springfield, Ill.; for treasur- 
er, E. M. Bowman 152-158 Ontario St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; for additional members of the com- 
mittee, Brethern Hill M. Bell, J. H. Garrison, 
I. J. Spencer, M. M, Davis and W. T. Moore. 

Greetings to Other Brethren. 

The first act of the Council was to send 
greetings to the Congregationalists in their 
National Council in Boston and to the 
Episcopalians in their General Convention in 
Cincinnati. These courteously reciprocated, 
the Congregationalists sending Psalms 16:11- 

“Thou wilt show me the path of light; 

In Thy presence is fulness of joy; 

In Thy right hand there are pleasures for 
evermore ;” 
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and the Episcopalians sending this: “The 
House of Bishops assembled in Cincinnati 
send greetings with a prayer for the unity of 
God’s people to the Disciples in national con- 
vention assembled in Topeka.” 

H. Newton Miller was appointed as 
fraternal messenger from the Disciples to the 
national convention of the body of believers 
who call themselves the Christian Church and 
whose convention will shortly be held. 

The committee met on Monday morning 
(the 17th) and’ at the instance of Dr. W. T. 
Moore an open letter on the necessity of union 
will be sent to all Christians and likewise a 
letter will be sent to our own brethern rela- 
tive to a closer coUperation among ourselves. 
Conferences on Christian union will be held 
in various centers throughout the year and a 
great conference with speakers from other 
religious bodies is being prepared for our 
evening session at our next national conven- 
tion. 

On learning of this proposed letter to Chris- 
tendom, the Church News Association, New 
York City, kindly tendered their service in 
distributing through the secular newspapers 
of the country, this message to Christendom, 
which would at once place it in the hands 
of millions of readers. It will cost us some- 


thing, but that cost will not be great. Whe 
is willing to help? 
The Council is here for business. Its pur- 


pose, as stated in the constitution, “shall be 
to create and distribute literature bearing on 
Christian union among the people of our own 
and other religious bodies and to solicit and 
hold in trust funds for this purpose;” and 
also “to arrange conferences in important cen- 
ters on the subject of Christian union.” 
With this clear outline of its origin and pur- 
pose, it belongs to us as Ohristians only to 
lend our enthusiasm and our prayers and our 
money for the advancement of this cause. 
Nothing among us has precedence over the 
union of Christendom. Bro. T. W. Phillips 
has made probably the greatest contribution 
to this cause since the days of the Campbells 
by writing his book and then putting $25,000 
back of it, until it has gone around the world 
in several languages. We have enlisted in a 
great cause. It demands our enthusiasm, our 
prayers and our money. We are under obli- 
gations to the Lord Himself to make known 
this message, for it is of Him and not of 
ourselves. We must either disseminate it a- 
mong all Christians or abandon it, for we have 
not the moral right to hold it among our- 
selves, else we become guilty of the gravest 
infidelity to Christ. These hundred years’ pre 
paration have not been in vain. The prac- 
ticability of this position has been proven. 
God has given us numbers and wealth and 
now the opportunity is before us for advance- 
ment to the real task of our existence as a 
separate people. It is hoped that all who read 
these lines will remember this cause in their 
prayer and that ministers will mention it 
in their public prayers, that the Spirit of 
Christ may guide in doing what must be done. 
Peres AINSLIE. 
President of Council on Christian Union. 
Baltimore, Md. 


The Speech That Should Have 
Been Made ~ 
By P. J. Rice. 


The New Century Convention has passed 
into history, and those who were in attend- 
ance are journeying homeward. It is inevita- 


ble that one traveling to a remote corner oi 
our country should reflect, during the lony 
hours and, in reflection see how certain im- 
pressions might have been materially modi- 
fied. 

On the whole the convention was a forward 
ooking one. Gome steps were taken in ad- 
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vance of anything we have dared to undertake 
in recent years. The consciousness that hos 
been gradually awakening among us, that 
found voice in many notable utterances dur- 
ing the Centennial Convention a year ago, 
namely: That the distinctive and peculiar 
mission of the Disciples is the plea for union 
has found embodiment in the “Christian Un- 
ion Council”organized at Topeka. This action 
alone will make the New Century Conven- 
tion memorable. 

But there were some scenes which disturbed 
us all, some expressions of passion which we 
all deeply regretted. No one is very greatly 
disturbed over the fact that the resolution 
declaring in favor of a delegate convent.on 
failed to pass. Such a measure, however de- 
sirable it may seem to some to be, can well 
afford to abide the time when at least « very 
considerable majority can be made to feel 
heartily in sympathy with it. Wha: dis- 
tresses us is that we should ever have givou 
way to excitement, to passion and to frenzied 
utterances at a moment when we should have 
been perfectly calm and self-possessed. 

At a certain moment on Friday afternoon 
after the report of the committee on unifica- 
tion had been presented, when motions of 
one sort and another were being hurled at the 
President rather violently it would have been 
a happy circumstance if some one should have 
called us to a solemn halt for just a few 
moments at least. The speech that should 
have been made is about as follows: 


Brethren, under present circumstances, 
what is most needed is a moment of calm in 
order that we may compose ourselves to 
dispose of this important matter. Whafever 
else may be important it is primarily de- 
manded of us all just now that we take time 
to think. It will be well to refrain from all 
applause for a few minutes. Let us remem- 
ber that we are not in political convention 
where politicians try to gain advantage by 
some trick of wit or parliamentary usage. 
We are brethren, disciples of Christ in con- 
ference regarding the best methods by which 
we may carry into effect the great commis- 
sion. There are differences of judgment, but. 
let us confidently believe there are no sinis- 
ter motives affecting any of us. No one is 
trying to sweep this assembly off its feet. 
Whatever we do let us do it calmly and im 
the consciousness that we are brethren. 

I have ne word to offer as to the merits 
of this resolution. I am not primarily con- 
cerned as to the disposal that shall be made 
of the committee’s recommendation. But 
surely, we owe to the committee appointed a 
year ago, a committee of trusted brethren 
who have worked under our command, a re- 
spectful hearing. 

Mr. President, I want to suggest that vou 
request that we all now quietly bow our 
heads in prayer and that we remain in this 
attitude for at least three minutes, no on 
leading us. I am confident that everyone 
here will indulge you in such a request and 
regard it a privilege as well as a duty to 
comply with it. 

Nobody made such a speech. Possibly 
nobody could have made it, but as I think 
over the scene it seems to me that if some- 
one had been quick enough and sane enough 
to have made it we would have been saved 
a sense of humiliation and chagrin which j 
know came to many of us, and I am writing 
this suggestion in order to stimulate somv- 
body to attempt such a course if ever again 
such circumstances arise. 

While I am writing of the convention 1! 
want to present a single suggestion. Per- 
sonally, I should be happy if it should turn 
out that we had held our last great publ 
communion service. I cannot reconcile its 
necessarily spectacular features with my 
conception of what a communion service 
should be. I believe it should be a 
retreat, a quiet, solemn service amidst sur- 
roundings that easily lend themselves to rev- 
erent meditation. I do not mean to imply 
that the crowd at Pittsburgh or at Topeka 
was irreverent, but I do mean to say, that I 
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think every end sought could be much better 
gained by a dozen or more simultaneous as- 
semblies in as many churches. It is hard to 
“shut the door” in the presence of such an 
unusual circumstance and where there are 
numerous disturbing and Yistracting oécur- 
rences. I wish this service could hereafter 
have a different setting. I may be alone in 
this feeling but I doubt if Iam. I should be 
pleased to hear what others think. 
El Paso, Tex. 


The Brotherhood 
By H. D. Williams. 

There is still an interrogation point after 
the Men’s Brotherhood. The Topeka conven- 
tion did not remove it. Still men are ask- 
ing two things about the Brotherhood, What 
is its aim, and what is its method? We 
know that its general aim is to utilize the 
now waste energies of the men in _ the 
churches. We also know that its general 
method is that of organization. 

But we are asking for the specific aim and 
the specific method of the Brotherhood, and 
it is not easy to name them. Every now and 
then some man thinks he has given the needed 
answer, but in a short time his answer proves 
to be only a new-phrased statement of the 
general aim and method already recognized. 
The statement of Doctor Gunsauius at To- 
peka is a good illustration of this. The elo- 
quent Doctor said, “What is the work of the 
Brotherhood? Why, of course, it is to broth- 
er.” That is very fine and good, as far as it 
goes; but it goes no farther than a general 
statement of aim which we had when the 
Brotherhood was born. 

Nor will there be very soon any state- 
ment of the specific aim and method of the 
Brotherhood, for the simple and obvious rea- 
son that they must come to us through ex- 
perience. 

The men of our churches need to develop 
a problem consciousness—an appreciation of 
the fact that there are some great problems 
to be solved. They never will have such a 
consciousness till first they are awake to the 
problems of the local church. The first 
thing for the Brotherhood to do is for its 
local chapters to get at local problems. In 
solving these it will find its big, universal 
problem. It is folly to expect the men who 
will not tackle the problems of the local 
church, to render valuable service in the solu- 
tion of national provlems. It seems clear to 
me that the Brotherhood must find its broader 
mission through service in its own locality. 

It is even so in the matter of method. The 
Brotherhood will never be able to effectively 
address itself to a national or world-wide un- 
dertaking until it has first learned the simple 
lesson of harmonious co-operation. The place 
to learn that lesson is in the local Brother- 
hood up against the local problems. It is a 
lesson our men have not yet learned. The 
fear of ecclesiastical tyranny has driven them 
to the extreme of church anarchy. They will 
not surrender themselves to an organization 
that binds them together for service by 
means of stipulated financial and moral obliga- 
tions for specific ends. They tremble lest 
some pope stands behind the thing. Recently 
the writer was present in a Brotherhood 
meeting when half the members rebelled 
against any longer paying the five-cent 
monthly fee to the National organization, 
declaring that there is no need for such an 
organization. And to my astonishment, the 
minister joined the rebellion, asserting that 
he had no use for an organization seeking to 
reach into his church with so much authority. 

How can the Brotherhood address itself 
effectively to any big undertaking so long as 
the faintest exercise of organic authority 
creates a mutiny among its members? Our 
men need to learn the lesson of united serv- 
ice, and they can best learn it in the local 
work. 
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Our Readers’ Opinions 


The Problem of Unimmersed 
Christians 


[A reader who says he has many times 
been prompted to take part in the discussion 
of the question of practicing Christian union, 
sends us the following article contributed to 
The Pacific Christian by one “Phoebe.” “These 
are my opinions,” he says, and asks that they 
be printed on Our Readers’ Opinions page 
as his contribution.—Eprrors. } 





In the July number of the Millennial Har- 
binger of 1837 the Editor published a letter 
from a lady to himself criticising him for 
recognizing Protestant parties as Christians. 
In that letter she proposed this question for 
him to answer: “Does the name of Christ, or 
Christian, belong to any but those who be- 
lieve the gospel, repent, and are buried by 
baptism into the death of Christ?” 

In replying to this question he himself 
asked the question, “Who is a Christian?” 
answering it as follows: “Every one that be- 
lieves in his heart that Jesus of Nazareth 
is the Messiah, the Son of God; repents of 
his sins, and obeys him in all things accord- 
ing to his measure of knowledge of his will.” 
Mark the last clause, “obeys him according to 
his measure of knowledge of his will.” Not 
according to another’s measure, but according 
to his own measure of his own knowledge. 
This is just, this is right and creditable to the 
great and good man who said it. 

In his justification and defense of this 
answer he makes use of some very striking 
statements. “An angel may mistake the 
meaning of a commandment, but he will obey 
it in the sense in which he understands it.” 
And such has been the* obedience of Protest- 
ant unimmersed Christians: they are in @ 
class with this angel. Think of the Father 
of the spirits of men and angels shutting the 
door on this angel when he returns from his 
errand simply because he mistook the mean- 
ing of his instructions! 

Again we read, “I cannot make any one 
duty the standard of Christian state or char- 
acter, not even immersion into the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit.” Baptism cannot become the stand- 
ard of Christian character, nor of the Chris- 
tian state, and therefore it cannot scrip 
turally become a test of fellowship. And 
then to rise to the apex of his climax he says, 
“I do not substitute obedience to one com- 
mandment for universal or even general 
obedience.” If I get his meaning it is, that 
genera] obedience though it lack compliance 
with the letter of the baptismal ordinance is 
better than partial obedience, thoug. it in- 
elude exact compliance with this command. 
But the practice of the Disciples is often the 
reverse of this. To illustrate: Two men each 
wearing the name of Christ present them- 
selves for membership in a church of the 
Disciples. The character of one is above re- 
proach as he bears daily the fruit of the 
Spirit; but his name is refused enrollment 
with the saints on earth simply because he 
has not been immersed, notwithstanding he 
believes he has complied with the command 
to be baptized. The other is heartily received 
because he has been immersed, although his 
character smells of grog and even some other 
things. 

But let us get at this from another angle: 
Se ee ee an ae 

“are no more strangers and for- 
Sonke but fellow citizens with the saints and 
of the household of God” Now, if Mr. 
Campbell is right in his conclusions concern- 
ing these unimmersed Christians that they 
are Christians indeed, then they “are fellow 
citizens with the saints and of the household 
of God.” In another of Mr. Campbell's arti- 


cles he says of citizens that they are “entitled 
to all the privileges, honors, and emoluments 
of the kingdom of heaven.” By what author- 
ity then do Disciples deprive some of the citi- 
zens of the privileges of the Kingdom of 
Christ? They admit that the people who 
are in a class with Mr. Campbell’s angel 
have their names written in the Lamb’s Book 
of Life while they refuse to write their names 
on the roll with the saints on earth. The 
Disciples have charged the Baptists with the 
foolishness of making it easier to get into 
heaven than to get into their church in that 
they admit that these unimmersed Christians 
may sit at the table of the Lamb with Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, but refuse them a 
seat at the Lord’s table on the earth. To the 
writer the Disciples are equally inconsist- 
ent: they admit these people to the Lord’s 
table but deny them a place on the church 
roll. To me there is but one question in all 
this to be determined; that done and the 
church’s duty is evident: Are these people 
citizens of Christ’s kingdom? That settled in 
the affirmative we have no more jurisdiction 
in the matter of their right to a place on the 
roll of the saints than to a place at the Lord’s 
table. 

It is true, as Disciples contend, that there 
is no apostolic example for such pro 
cedure; but why? Sirfiply because there were 
no such Christians in the days of the apostles, 
and therefore, the matter never came before 
them for adjudication. But the question finds 
its solution in the 14th chapter of the Roman 
letter wherein we are instructed how to deal 
with the untaught conscience of a Christian 
brother. Hear again the sage of Tarsus: 
“Hast thou faith? have it to thyself before 
God (and do not attempt to compel thy un- 
taught brother to come up to thy standard.) 
Happy is he that condemneth not himself in 
that thing which he alloweth. An he that 
doubteth (in the present case in the matter 
of immersion) is condemned if he eat (be 
immersed while he doubts), because he eateth 
(is immersed) not of faith: for whatever is 
not of faith is sin.” 

The Disciples are begging for Christian 
Unity upon the basis of the Bible and the 
Bible alone, but instead of entering into fel- 
lowship with other Christians whose names 
they admit are enrolled in heaven, leaving 
their consciences free they seek to override 
them in the matter of this ordinance and com- 
pel a legal obedience in spite of their con- 
science. Let the Disciples admit to their 
church roll all that they concede have a right 
to the table of the Lord and a great and for- 
ward step will be taken toward Christian 
Unity such as they plead for. If they are 
right in their contention as to the meaning 
of this ordinance the more closely they asso- 
ciate themselves with other Christians who 
have gone astray in this matter the sooner 
will their views prevail. Such a course will 
go far toward removing the prejudice, which 
is always a barrier to a just consideration 
of another’s views. They need not in any 
sense become responsible for other forms of 
baptism than that for which they contend, 
and can preach their views with the same 
zeal as heretofore, receiving these people as 
Christians of Mr. Oampbell’s “angel type.” 
The wisdom of this cannot be overlooked. It 
brings those who need to be taught, whereas 


‘as the Disciples now proceed they close the 


ears of these people to: their teaching and 
drive them from them. 

Let me close this article with one thing 
the Master said just before leaving his dis- 
ciples for the cross: “I have many things 
but you cannot bear them now.” 
till yo 


prevail in guiding us in the matter of these 
untaught and unimmersed Christians! 


Baptism in the United Church 
Dear Brother Morrison: I note your reply 
to Claude E. Hill of Valparaiso, Ind., in 
the Christian Century of October 6. There 
are a few things that you do not make clear. 
You would, of course, receive a pious 
unimmersed preacher from another church 
into full fellowship in the Christian Church. 
And you would allow him to succeed you as 
pastor of the church. And if a convert of 
his insisted on being sprinkled before the as- 
sembled church, because both could do so 
conscientiously, you would have the church 
suffer him to sprinkle the convert. You thus 
grant him equal liberty as yourself to baptize 
in the mode he thinks scriptural, for the 
sake of encouraging him to come into organic 
unity with us. Please make clear to us 
readers of the Christian Century how far 
we must allow such pious unimmersed 
preachers liberty to baptize as they think 
scriptural. L. W. Spayp, 

Franklin, Ill. 

(Mr. Spayd entirely misconceives The Chris 
tian Century’s position. 

1. To begin with, The Christian Century 
has not anywhere discussed “pious unim- 
mersed” people. Just what is meant by this 
classification we do not know. It is an am- 
biguous and invidious description. We are 
interested in facing the problem of practicing 
Christian union with Christian people, with 
people who are already just as truly mem- 
bers of the church of Christ as are we our- 
selves. We object to all non-committal 
descriptions of our Christian brethren, like 
“our religious neighbors,” -“members of the 
denominations,” “the pious unimmersed” ete. 
We equally object to any patronizing atti- 
tude like that implied in the closing sentence 
of the otherwise excellent article above, pre- 
ceding Mr. Spayd’s question,—“those wun- 
taught, unimmersed Christians.” This is not the 
true attitude for Disciples of Christ, plead- 
ing for union, to take. That is the Baptist 
position, not the Disciples’. The one funda- 
mental presupposition of the Disciples’ plea 
for union is that Congregationalists, Presby- 
terians and the rest, are truly Christians, 
not in character only but in status also. Any 
talk about practicing Christian union which 
blinks or obscures or denies this is absurd. 

2. Our correspondent misconceives and mis- 
states The Christian Century’s position when 
he says, “if a convert of his [this unim- 
mersed Christian preacher] insisted upon be- 
ing sprinkled you would have the church 
suffer him to sprinkle the convert.” This is 
grave misunderstanding. Our words have 
been positive almost to the point of dogma- 
tism that the only way in which Christian 
union can be practiced in the matter of bap- 
tism is by immersion only. The point over- 
looked by Mr. Spayd is that the practice of 
Christian union is a reciprocal affair. The 
Disciples are not interested in encouraging 
anybody to come into organic union with 
them. They are interested in establishing a 
principle upon which Christian people may 
practice Christian union as a mutual enter- 
prise. The preacher referred to by Mr. Spayd 
would be violating the basic principle of 
unity by sprinkling a candidate. Such a 
course would disunite the chureh at once. 
There is only. one reason which could +have 
induced the preacher described by Mr. Spayd 
to unite with the Disciples, viz., the privilege 
offered in their fellowship for the practice 
of Christian union. For-him to pursue the 
course our correspondent indicates would be 
to stultify himself as well as to offend and 


disrupt the body of Christ—Eprrons.] 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ENLIGHT- 
ENMENT. John Grier Hibben, Professor of 
Logie in Princeton University, is editing 
series of volumes on the general topic “The 
Epochs of Philosophy.” These volumes cover 
the whole field of philosophy in historical 
order. There are to be a round dozen of 
them in the series, and of these the tenth, 
written by the editor himself, is the first to 
appear. It covers the period embracing the 
work of Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Leibnitz, 
Rousseau, and Kant. The purpose of the 
work is to interpret the values of the philo 
sophie tendencies which have preceded the 
modern period, with its rise of the critical 
and idealistic movements. It does not aim, 
of course. to be an exhaustive treatment of 
the subjects considered, but affords a suffi- 
ciently comprehensive interpretation of the 
leading philosophical movements of the 
eighteenth century. More than this, the 
modern student of philosophy who is likely 
to content himself with the survey of Kant 
and his successors, learns that whatever sig- 
nificanee Kant may possess for the philosoph- 
ical world attaches also to the period preced- 
ing his day. For this period served to open 
the way for the critical philosophy of the 
great master which is its appropriate cul- 
mination. The work is especially adapted to 
the needs of those who are not technical stu- 
dents of philosophy, for it provides in con- 
cise and readable manner a survey of the 
philosophical background for the religious 
controversies, political theories, and moral 
standards in England which were profoundly 
affected by the intellectual tendencies of the 
day; in France the social and political doc- 
trines which were involved with the philo- 
sophical, and were not without a dominating 
influence upon the popular mind, especially 
throurh the period of the Revolution; and in 
Germany the influence of philosophy on the- 
ology and literature. The work is abundant- 
ly provided with references to the literature 
of the subject in the different countries 
named. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1910, 
pp. 306, $1.50 net.) 


THE NEW SOCIALISM.—Miss Jane T. 
Stoddart is one of the regular correspondents 
of The British Weekly and a writer whose 
painstaking accuracy and wide knowledge of 
current literature make her statements worth 
study as a reliable presentation of thé 
themes she treats. This volume is a review 
of current literatyre on socialism, giving 
copious extracts from authoritative pro- 
nouncements by the leading socialists of all 
types and all lands in which socialism has 
gained headway. It deals with the rise and 
development of socialism, its general pro- 
gram in so far as this may be reduced to 
definite statement, the questions of compensa- 
tion, inheritance, ownership and political oh 
ligation under socialism. Especially interest 
ing are the chapters on socialism in its rela- 
tion to the family and religion. Sixteer 
chapters present these aspects of the ques- 
tion. Three supplementary chapters treat 
of revolutionary syndicalism, recent develop- 
ments of American socialism, and notes on 
Australian socialism. The work is, in fact, 
a small and convenient encyclopedia of views 
on socialism at the present time. (Hodder 
and Stoughton, New York and London, 1919, 
pp. 264, $1.75 net.) 


ROUTLEDGE RIDES ALONE, by Will Le- 
ington Comfort. When the Russian painter, 
Verestchagin, gave his wonderful paintings to 
the world a few years ago, there was nothing 
of the glory and pomp of military prowess in 
them,—nothing but the awful carnage and 
devastation that war brings. Mr. Comfort has 
painted a word-picture with the same under- 





lying thought in this book, from the stand- 
point of the war correspondents during the 
time of the Russo-Japanese War. The misery 
of India drained to satisfy the pride and lux- 
ury of England is also vividly pictured. “War 
is immense and final—for the big devil- 
clutched souls who make it—an achievement 
indeed, to gather and energize and hurl this 
great force against an enemy, but what rot- 
ten imposition on the men who fight, not a 
tithe richer if they take all Asia. O, glorious 
Patriotism—what sins are committed in thy 
name.” A sweet, pure thread of romance is 
woven throughout this story of realism. 
(Philadelphia: J, B. Lippincott Company. Pp. 
310. $1.50.) 


POPPY, by Cynthia Stockley. Africa has 
been the setting for a number of late novels 
and its fascination is brought out vividly by 
Poppy, the Irish waif, who grew up in Natal, 
when she comes back to Africa and her native 


nurse, Kykie, after a stay in Europe. “T 
used to sick with longing for a glimpse 
of the big open spaces with nothing in 


view but land and sky...... for the smell of 
the veldt, you know, when it is baking hot and 
the rain comes fizzling down on it; and the 
early morning wind, when it has blown across 
a thousand miles of sun-burnt grass, and lit- 
tle stalky, stripy veldt-flowers and stubby 
bushes....... and the oozy, muddy reeking, 
rushing rivers. Oh, Kykie, when I thought of 
Africa in some prim blue-and-gold continen- 
tal hotel, I felt like a caged tiger cat.” The 
book fascinates one to the end, but the men 
and women and happenings that fill its pages 
are not always wholesome, (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Pp. 451. $1.35, net.) 


THE UNITY OF RELIGIONS, edited by 
J. Herman Randall, D. D., and J. Gardner 
Smith. This book, consists of twenty-two 
chapters by as many authoritative writers. 
They were first given as lectures before an 
adult class in applied Christianity at Mount 
Morris Baptist Church, New York, by such 
scholars as President Brown of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Andrew J. Shipman, direct- 
or of the Catholic Encyclopedia, Rabbi Sil- 
verman and other of equal reputation and au- 
thority. Greek and Roman Catholicism and 
Socialism are a few of the subjects consid- 
ered. The purpose of collecting them in one 
volume is expressed in the foreword, “To 
make more real the truth of the words, 
‘Religions are many, religion is one.’” (New 
York. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., Pp. 362. 
$2.00, net.) 


MY RELIGION IN EVERYDAY LIFE, by 
Dr. Josiah Strong. Though well along in 
middle life, Dr. Strong is essentially an 
advanced thinker, and considered by many 
the greatest authority on what may be called 
religious sociology, though his utterances 
sometimes awaken discussion among the 
more conservative brethren. In his book, Dr. 
Strong expresses one of the underlying 
thoughts in the sentence, “My religion means 
to me loving and serving my fellowmen; not 
instead of loving God, but because I love 
God.” (New York, Baker & Taylor Co., Pp. 
61. 50 cents, net.) 


LIFE TRANSFIGURED, by Lilian Whiting. 
Many quotations from ancient and modern 
philosophers are interspersed throughout this 
volume, Miss Whiting has written a number 
of books on similar themes which have been 
widely read. The aim of the book is to empha- 
isze the reality of spiritual existence, and the 
relation of the everyday affairs of life to it, 
and to interpret the significance of the latest 
results in scientific research; that it is possi- 
ble to live in the eternal, now and here, if one 
obeys the “law of righteousness,” as Ruskin 





termed morality. (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company. Pp. 310. $1.25, net.) 


BETWEEN TWO REBELLIONS, by Ase- 
nath Carver Coolidge. This story revives 
many similar occurrences in the Civil War, 
where members of the same family enlisted 
on opposing sides. Jerry and Homer Grayson 
met on the field of “The Battle of the Wild- 
erness” and gave each other the death stroke. 
Their father, Je jah Grayson, then took 
into his northern home, his two granddaugh- 
ters, survivors of the fratricides. The writer 
says in the preface, “To speak plainly, man- 
killer is the Warrior’s true name, and the 
sooner we cease our oblations and begin to 
call him by that name, the sooner will the 
millenial of Peace begin to come. (Water- 
town, N. Y., The Hungerford-Holbrook Co. 
Pp. 222. $1.00, postpaid.) 


A MAN’S MAN, by Ian Hay. The author 
of this book is a described as a Scotchman 
with a sense of humor, which may seem a 
novelty to those who have the widely accept- 
ed idea that a Scotchman is lacking in an 
appreciation of wit,—an idea that is far 
from true. Mr. Hay made a reputation for 
himself, especially in England, in “The 
Right Stuff,” and its successor is being looked 
forward to with interest. “A Man’s Man” 
tells of the humorous happenings in an unso- 
licited guardianship the principals in the com- 
edy being an athletic young Englishman and 
his ward, a charming self-willed girl. (Bos- 
ton. Houghton, Mifflin Co. Pp. 379. $1.20, 
net.) 


DOGS AND MEN, by Henry Merwin. We 
do not think Mr. Merwin had any banal mo- 
tive in giving the dpg the prominent place in 
the title of his book, but to emphasize his 
place in creation, expressing as he does in- 
telligence, sagacity and love. Apropos of 
this last quality the author says, “Surely 
this capacity of the lower animals to love, 
not only man, but one another, is the most 
significant, the most deserving to be pond- 
ered, the most important in respect to their 
place in the universe of all the facts that 
can be learned about them.” (Boston. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co. Pp. 57. 60 cents, net.) 


THE WINDOW AT THE WHITE CAT, by 
Mary Roberts Rinehart. Those who enjoyed 
Mrs. Rinehart’s “The Man in Tower Ten” will 
find this mystery story a delightful successor. 
The story begins with the disappearance ot 
Allan Fleming, a well-known but not always 
well-esteemed politician, and is followed by 
that of Miss Jane Maitland, an elderly spin- 
ster. The complication continues until the last 
chapter, and terminates in most unexpected 
fashion. The most engaging humor pervades 
the lines, and romance is not lacking. (Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill Cimpany. Pp. 375. $1.50.) 


TOO MANY WOMEN. To many, a book 
published anonymously, as is this, has the 
added charm of the mysterious. In this vol- 
ume, Gerald Hanbury, bachelor, member of 
Parliament, and drawing-room favorite, 
writes an entertaining narrative in which 
the eternal feminine is discussed with alter- 
nating philosophy and frivolity. (New York. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. Pp. 366. $1.25, net.) 


THE SWORD MAKER, by Robert Barr. 
This story is Jaid im the same region as 
“Tekla,” the Rhine region of Germany. Un- 
like many novels which depend for interest 


on their historical setting, the personages in 


this story live and move with real dash and 
spirit, and the love story running through its 
pages reaches a happy culmination. (New 
York. Frederick A. Stokes Co. Pp. 395. $1.25, 
net.) 
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| Rainier of the Last Frontier 




















CHAPTER III. 
“At the Cross-Roads of the Pacific.” 

True to her reputation for steadiness even 
in the lashing winds of November, the old 
“Hyson” sturdily cut the are.of The Great 
Circle and, shaking off the last clinging, 
shrieking head-wind under the bluffs of 
Kiushiu, shoved her blunt nose into the 
Nagasaki narrows twelve hours in front of 
schedule time. 

She rattled out her anchor and swung 
around with the tide while her whole human 
cargo gathered to her rail to watch what to 
Rainier at least was a novel sight. 

Back in 99 Nagasaki was a world’s cross- 
roads and Rainier who had remained true to 
the packers and fed stock for fifteen days 
with scarce a glance at the bridge, now noted 
with exuberant appreciation the food await- 
ing his alert disciplined pencil in the crowded 
scene of the harbor. The green moulding of 
the swelling hills terraced to their tops, the 
nestling grey of the low-roofed city, the busy 
Bund at the water’s edge and the harbor 
itself with French warships from Saigon, a 
Russian cruiser from Vladivostok, a whole 
Japanese squadron in grey paint with mystic 
red stripes on funnels, ‘tramps’ flapping Nor- 
wegian, English, German and a dozen other 
national trade emblems, and every otherwise 
unoceupied acre in the scintillating blue water 
decorated with jaunty little sampans zigzag- 
ging across the view. 

Alaska, in a blue flannel shirt and som- 
brero, was puffing a pipe at Rainier’s elbow, 
both leaning lazily over the side. 

“Ever here before?” queried Rainier. 

Alaska nodded a jerky assent. 

“Pretty little city in a fine setting,” com- 
mented Rainier generously. 

“Outside’s alright. Slimy on the under- 
side,” grunted the packer and ‘proceeded to 
retail some social facts well known to Ori- 
ental travelers. 

“Last.time we came through here it broke 
my work up for a solid three month. I had 
about the same gang with me then that I 
got with me now. Pretty fair sort of hands. 
But they got tangled up in the happy streets 
back of the Bund yonder an’ I was shawt 
four men when the last whistle blew. An’ 
the men I did collect in time hed all been 
rolled an’ gin’rally used up. I worked the 
sin out of ’em though, long afore they seen 
Corregidor. We'll hev to go through the 
same barbecue agin tonight.” 

“Why not keep the boys aboard? I over- 
heard the first mate say we leave tomorrow 
early.” 

Alaska had resumed his pipe but pulled it 
out and gravely sliook his head. 

“No, I aint running a Baptist Sunday- 
school. They’ll git their shore leave alright, 
alright. An’ they ought to git it after 
watching their little ol’ land-lubber stumicks 
do the broncho habit fer a fortnit. But it’ll 
take a mighty strenuous an’ enthusiastic 
‘eoy-no-sewer’ to collect ’em up.” 

Alaska stalked away and left Rainier 
watching the approaching tugs as they towed 
alongside several barges heaped high with 
sacked Japanese bituminous. As they swung 
into position below him he saw that the la- 
borers swarming upon them were not men 
but women who under the direction of male 
foremen speedily built themselves into a liv- 
ing ladder, over whose human rungs an end- 
less chain of burlap coal sacks soon flowed 
over the high sides of the transport. It was 
an interesting sight but Rainier was net the 
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man to feel no disgust at the sight of a 
couple of hundred potential mothers and 
sweethearts grunting, perspiring, straining, 
like cattle. 

He went below shortly and fell upon a pile 
of fresh newspapers, relieved to read that 
Aguinaldo was still causing the hike habit 
to flourish amongst General Otis’ men in the 
Islands. It would never do to arrive at 
Iloilo too late to get a taste at least of 
that mushy little war. 

In the afternoon he went ashore in a sam- 
pan loaded with an uproarious group of his 
Q. M. D. comrades, eager all to taste the 
doubtful pleasures of the port. 

He watched them with misgiving. 

Alaska had given them strict orders that 
they were to return by midnight, as the 
“Hyson” might steam out at any hour after 
that. They had all gravely promised but 
Rainier had himself too large an experience 
in the foreign ports of Europe to be other 
than apprehensive. A dozen glasses of cheap 
sailor’s whiskey would render void and value- 
less the consecration of an apostle. 

But they were an infernally cheerful lot, 
mainly happy-go-luckies recruited in the 
Rocky Mountain Belt with a Cockney and a 
‘Greaser’ thrown in. Rainier parted with 
them on the wharf being anxious to go to the 
Consulate for news from his paper and Uncle 
Jimmy. It was not easy to part with them 
for several had taken a warm liking to the 
young correspondent whose story had gradu- 
ally percolated through the miscellaneous s0- 
ciety of the horse-transport. 

“Stay with the bunch,” urged a lanky, 
mild-eyed Kansan known as Kistler. 

“Help us make the little brown folks sit 
up and take notice,” grinned a cheerful 
stocky little Oregonian who answered to the 
name of “Squeeze.” “A whole lot of ac- 
celeration has got to instigate this lan’scape 
hefore morning.” 

But he thanked them heartily and, directed 
by them in parting, speedily found himself 
at the Consulate. The consul himself was 
out. But the clerk handed over two cable- 
grams and invited him to make himself at 
home. Accepting a chair he read his mes- 
sages with some trepidation. 

The first was reassuring: 

“Rainier, American Consulate, Nagasaki: 
Seattle Spirit claims exclusive right your 
stuff. Have written full Iloilo. Hartman.” 

Rainier sighed with pleasure. Doubtless 
his salary, check was already in an envelope 
and churning across the ific toward his 
pocket. But as to the other cable, alas! 
*twas a thorn in his adventurous flesh. As 
he read the words he could see the very face, 
form and gesture of the wrathful writer. 

“Rainier, American Consulate, Nagasaki: 
Am through with you. Vagabond blood 
makes you impossible. Denny, Seattle.” 

Rainier had conscience enough to glow at 
the ears. He remembered quite vividly his 
violent arguments with excitable Uncle 
Jimmy. He recalled the fat smile of triumph 
on that pudgy relative’s face when at last he 
had formally surrendered his chosen career. 


How pathetically kind his uncle had been to 
him. And now to rob Uncle Jimmy of the 
holy joy of saving him from the accursed 
‘wanderlust’ that had possessed him ever 
since he had reached free twenty-one—what 
a deuced shame! 

“If only some fair damsel would cast the 
golden chain of Cupid’s spell around me!” he 
mused. “tow can they expect me to become 
a trolley-dodger, a solid citizen, an ornament 
of the Chamber of Commerce, when I have 
nothing to ballast me but bachelor’s quarters 
and endless miles of meal-tickets. Uncle 
Jimmy thinks that that strain of Indian 
blood in me three generations diluted pre- 
destines me to Bohemia. Well, I’d worship 
by the solid decade at the right shrine. I 
know that that’s in me. So, after all, heaven 
is responsible that I gather no moss, not 4. 
Amen and Amen.” 

Pleased with his philosophy he cashed his 
draft through the kindness of the clerk and’ 
the magic of a liberal discount and cabled 
back the single word “Thanks” to Hartman 
and the single word “Sorry” to Uncle Jimmy. 

Then to prove the cunning of his pencil he 
pumped the clerk, wandered out into the 
streets, threaded the bazaar, rode for the 
first time in a rickshaw and then mailed his 
warm impressions of the Cross Roads of the 
Pacific to his paper. 

This done he mingled again with the people 
on the streets finding them increasingly fas- 
cinating. The women, clap-clapping on their 
wooden clogs, carrying bundled up babies, 
looked as though they had streamed down off 
the bric-a-brac at home and so toy-like were 
the people as a whole that he felt a strong 
impulse to look in their backs for the place 
where they were wound up. Jinrikisha men 
in white mushroom hats, with their pedigree 
and occupation stamped in immense char- 
acters upon their blue-clad backs, shared the 
little twisting thoroughfares with amusing 
native ponies wearing straw hats. Students, 
with their native costume crowned by the 
Occidental ‘derby’ and incongruous behind 
eye-glasses, hurried by in striking contrast 
te the consistent costumes of the rosy-cheekef 
women and the swaggering cut of the every- 
where present foreign sailor. 

As evening settled down the charm of the 
shops with their quaint displays was height- 
ened by the lighting of vast stretches of 
paper lanterns. 

It was fully eleven-thirty before he found 
himself willing to leave the allurements of the 
city and at least twelve before the sampan 
manned by it’s single sculler had brought him 
alongside the “Hyson.” 

He was clambering sleepily up the ship’s 
ladder when the dry voice of Alaska came 
down from above. 

“Stay down, son. Hold that Jap boat.” 

Almost instantly Alaska came down the 
ladder. He looked through the darkness 
significantly at the correspondent. 

“Two of mine, three sogers and th ship’s 
doctor missin.’ An’ she sails in an hour and 
a balf.” 

As Alaska spoke he threw some cords into 
the bottom of the sampan and motioned to 
the owner to row to the docks. Half way to 
the Bund he said quietly: ar 

“Git the sleep out of you, son. Hits up to 
you an’ me to do most of this job tonight. 
Them Jap police. air so light-weight that 
enough of ’em cain’t git a hold on a white 
man to lift him.” 

(Continued on page 23.) 
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The Daily Altar 


An Aid to Private Devotion and Family Worship 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 13. 

Theme for the Day—The Vision of God. 

Scripture—Who is like unto thee, O Je- 
hovah, among the gods? Who is like thee, 
glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing 
wonders !—Ex. 15:11. 

But he, being full of the Holy Spirit, 
looked up steadfastly into heaven, and saw 
the glory of God.—Acts 7:55. 

Let thy work appear unto thy servants, 
and thy glory upon their children. And let 
the beauty of the Lord our God be upon 
us.—Psa. 90:16, 17. 





Who that one moment has the least descried 
Him, 
Dimly and faintly, hidden and afar, 
Doth not despise all excellence beside Him, 
Pleasures and powers that are not and 
that are,— 


Ay amid all men bear himself thereafter 
Smit with a solemn and a sweet surprise, 
Dumb to their scorn and turning on their 

laughter 
Only the dominance of earnest eyes? 
—F. W. H. Myers (“Saint Paul.”) 





Prayer—Our Father and Friend, we have 
seen Thy glory in the wide universe about 
us, and have read of Thy holiness in the 
writings of holy men of the past. But we 
desire the personal fellowship with Thee 
through prayer and service that we shall 
have a sense of Thy presence and intimacy 
that nothing can disturb. On this holy day 
we would have the spirit of worship, and in 
Thy house may we find the companionship in 
divine things that our souls require. Feed 
us with the bread of life, for Thy mercy’s 
sake. Amen. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 14. 

Theme for the Day—Jesus’ Knowledge of 
Men. 

Scripture—But Jesus did not trust himself 
unto them, for that he knew all men, and 
because he needed not that any one should 
bear witness concerning man; for he himself 
knew what was in man.—John 2:24, 25. 





No spirit in shape of light and darkness 
wrought, 

No faith, no fear, no dream, no rapture, 
nought 

That blooms in wisdom, nought that burns in 
crime, 

No virtue girt and armed and helmed with 
light, 

No love more lovely than the snows are 
white, 

No serpent sleeping in some dead soul’s tomb, 

No song-bird singing from some live soul’s 
height, 

But he might hear, interpret, or illume 

With sense invasive as the dawn of doom. 

—Swinburne (“On the Death of Robert 
Browning.”) 





Prayer—Father of all goodness, we adore 
Thee for the life Thou hast given us, and for 
the sense of worth and power that comes 
with our knowledge of Jesus. In contem- 
plating the wisdom which he ever displayed 
we seem to grow wiser. In viewing the calm 
serenity of his daily life we gain new self- 


‘ask in his name. 


control and dignity. May his character have 
for us the ever-growing value of an example 
that is not wholly beyond, our reach. And 
may no mistake or failure discourage us in 
the effort to make his life our own. We 
Amen. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 15. 

Theme for the Day—The Changing Forms 
of Truth. 

Scripture—I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. 
Howbeit when he, in the Spirit of truth, is 
come, he shall guide you into all the truth. 
—John 16:12, 13. 

Wherefore I shall be ready always to put 
you in remembrance of these things, though 
ye know them, and are established in the 
present truth—2 Pet. 1:12. 





Truth fails not; but her outward forms that 
bear 
The longest date do melt like frosty rime, 
That in the morning whitened hill and plain 
And is no more. 
—Wordsworth (“Mutability.”) 





Prayer—O Lord, our God, early would we 
seek Thee. Our souls cry out for Thee, the 
living God. All things about us change with 
the years, but Thou remainest. From ever- 
lasting to everlasting Thou art God. Help us 
to prepare ourselves for the changes that life 
brings to us by firmer reliance upon Thine 
own abiding love. Help us to discern aright 
the new forms in which Thou givest us the 
truth. May we not be content with the old 
alone, dear and useful as it has been, but 
help us to seek ever the present truth, the 
truth for the day in which we live. For 
Christ the Truth’s sake. Amen. 


WESDESDAY, NOVEMBER 16. 
Theme for the Day—Rest after Toil. 
Scripture—The sleep of a laboring man is 
sweet.—Eccl, 5:12. 

In peace will I both lay me down and 
sleep; for thou, Jehovah, alone makest me 
dwell in safety.—Psa. 4:8. 





Take unto Thyself O Father, 
This folded day of Thine, 
This weary day of mine. 
Its ragged corners cut me yet— 
O still the jar and fret! 
Father, do not forget 
That I am tired 
With this day of Thine. 
—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Prayer.”) 


(“Evening 





Prayer—Our loving Father, whether we 
come to Thee in the morning or the evening, 
or many time® in the day, there is always 
the burden and stress of life that makes us 
pray for rest, And Thou hast given us assur- 
ance that we may find rest in Thee, not in 
idleness nor refusal, but in high obedience 
to Thy will, wherein all work committed to 
us becomes noble and good. Father save us 
from fretting and worry, and quiet our spir- 
its with the smile of Thy good pleasure. In 
Jesus’ name. Amen. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 17. 


Theme for the Day-- The Happy Compan-. 


ionship of Heaven. 


Scripture—And his servants shall serve 
him; and they shall see his face; and his 
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name shall be on their foreheads.—Rev. 22: 
3,4 

And he shall wipe away every, tear from 
their eyes: and death shall®be no more; 
neither shall ‘there be ‘mourning, nor crying, 
nor pain, any more; the first things ‘are 
passed away.—Rev. 21:4. 





Through the dear might of Him that walked 
the waves, 

In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love 

There entertain him all the saints above, 

In solemn troops, and sweet societies, 

That sing, and singing in their glory move, 

And wipe the tears forever from his eyes. 
—John Milton (“Lycidas.”) 





Prayer—Father of spirits, we welcome the 
good news of Thy holy Word that after the 
discipline and victory of the life that now 
is, we have assurance of increasing life. We 
crave a larger knowledge and an ampler 
range of work. Thou dost call us forth from 
the petty things that we handle here to 
tasks that are worthy of immortal souls. 
Prepare us, we beseech Thee, in the days to 
come, and then we shall not miss its giad- 
ness and its high companionships. For our 
Master’s sake we ask. Amen. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 138. 

Theme for the Day—Love’s Victory. 

Scripture—And Joseph said unto his 
brethren, Come near to me, I pray you. And 
he said, I am Joseph your brother, whom ye 
sold into Egypt.—Gen. 45:4. 

But I say unto you, Love your enemies 
and pray for them that persecute you.— 
Matt. 5:44. 





Forward, let the stormy moment fly anil 
mingle with the Past. 
I that loathed have come to love him. Love 
will conquer at the last 
—Tennyson (“Locksley Hall.”) 





Prayer—We have been humbled and 
thrilled, our Father, by the story of love 
so great that it could forgive and ennoble 
by its strength and of a confidence in the 
power of holiness that could bid men love 
even their enemies, Dear God, may we who 
live in far more favorable times, be at least 
as noble as Joseph of old in our forgiveness. 
And may the Master find us not unworthy 
of his approval in our obedience to his test- 
ing command. We would let love have its 
way in our hearts, and thus be like the Sa- 
vior, in whose name we pray. Amen. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19. 

Theme for the Day—The Wonder and 
Worth of the Human Body. 

Scirpture—I will give thanks unto thee; 
for I am fearfully and wonderfully made: 
wonderful are thy works.—Psa. 139:14. 

Or know ye not that your body is a tem- 
ple of the Holy Spirit which is in you, which 
ye have from God?—1 Cor. 6:19. 

I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God, to present your bodies a liv- 
ing sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which 
is your spiritual service—Rom. 12:1. 


Still. deem thou not 
Our holy Master put the body by 
As though t’were clog and curse! Not mean, 
nor base, 
But of Heaven’s best upbuilding is this 
House, 
Fashioned for man; the city of nine gates, 
Wonderful, subtle, sacred;—to be kept 
Fair and well garnished; graced with orna- 
ment 
Outside and in, and wardened worthily 
That, in its ordered precincts, Angel’s wings 
(Continued on page 15.) 
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The Pet Kitten 


Demurely sitting on the wall 

Who quickly hears me when I eall, 

And runs to play with string and ball? 
My playful kitten. 


While pussy anxious watch shall keep, 
Who dares upon the table leap, 
Into my cup to take a peep? 

My nimble kitten. 


Who shyly gives my knee a tap, 

Then gently jumps into my lap, 

And settles down to take a nap? 
My sleepy kitten. 


Who, full of life, and fun, and play, 

Gambols with me the livelong day, 

Or mourns when I am gone away? 
My loving kitten. 


And when I enter at the door, 

Who stands and purrs upon the floor, 

And seems to think her troubles o’er? 
My darling kitten. 


Though many other kits I see, 
And some perhaps, as gray may be, 
Not one shall dare compare with thee, 
My own pet kitten. 
—Dumb Animals. 


A Case of Telepathy 


BY GRACE WOOD CASTLE. 

“It all came about because Mr. Denslow 
suddenly changed his mind. He had said dur- 
ing dinner that “he must go over and see 
Allen about that matter—it had been neglect- 
ed long enough.” Later when Mrs Denslow 
come down from putting Bobby to bed and 
saw nothing of her spouse she naturally con- 
cluded that he had gone, and sat down to 
her embroidery. 

Now Mr. Denslow fully intended to go, and 
went so far as to open the front door to see 
if it were stil’ snowing, in which case he pur- 
posed to wear his cravenette. The weather 
was much colder and as the icy air struck 
him the Allen matter suddenly seemed less 
important—anyhow there was no hurry; he 
would lie down on the couch in the library 
until Mary came down. The library was 
warm, the couch very comfortable and 
enough light filtered through the drawn por- 
tieres to make a semi-twilight, very con- 
ducive to repose. 

Suddenly—or so it seemed to him—he was 
hearing voices from the sitting-room and re- 
alized that he had been asleep. His mother 
who lived near, had the pleasant habit of 
dropping in evenings using the rear entrance. 
One voice was hers and the other his wife’s. 
He started to get up but his whole body 
protested. His business was one in which the 
Christmas rush had to be reckoned with and 
now that it was over, tiredness seemed to 
abide in the marrow of his bones. Anyway, 
it didn’t matter about his listening, he 
thought, they were only discussing embroid- 
ery, but suddenly his mother asked: “Where’s 
John tonight?” 

“He’s gone over to Mr. Allen’s.” There was 
a pause—then his mother spoke again, and 
her tone was embarraseed. 

“Well, Mary, how do you like your new 
lavender crepe? John showed it to me the 





day before Christmas when I was in the 
office.” 

Mary’s voice, too, sounded odd as she 
answered, “The material is very beautiful. 
How do you like the silk he gave you, moth- 
er?” 

“It is a lovely piece of goods,” she replied; 
then both laughed a little half-heartedly to 
the perplexity of the listener. 

He could hardly credit his hearing when 
his mother said comfortingly: “You mustn’t 
mind, dear, I don’t. Of course I already have 
two black silks—this will make three—and 
I'd love to have a lavender crepe to wear to 
Anne’s wedding, but——” 

“And I'd just set my heart on a black silk 
suit for next spring. Oh dear, can’t we ex- 
change? I hate lavender and I don’t need an 
evening dress now.” Mary’s voice trembled 
as she went on: “I wouldn’t breathe it to 
any one but you, but why WILL John in- 
sist on buying me dresses? I don’t need so 
very many—not so many as I have—but they 
ought to be just right. Eight of the ten 
Christmases since we were married he has 
given me dresses, and only once has it been 
the kind I needed.” 

“I know, dear,” said his mother soothingly, 
“but we'll have to make the best of it. He 
means to do the right thing but he doesn’t 
understand. His father was the same way— 
couldn’t see that there was anything to be 
considered in buying a gown but beauty and 
durability in the material. I remember well,” 
she went on musingly, “when John was a 
month old his father brought me a rose- 
colored silk. Oh, it was beautiful enough 
for a princess, and I told him so. 

“ ‘Well, then, it’s just right for you,’ he 
said. ‘You are my princess.’ How could I 
remind him after that that my street dress 
was shabby, and with the extra expenses on 
account of the baby, would have to do an- 
other season. Besides there wasn’t a place 
that I went in those days that a pink silk 
wouldn’t have made me ridiculous.” 

“What did you do with it?” Mary asked 
sympathetically. 

“Kept -it in a drawer until Ella was old 
enough to have it made into a party dress. 
Her father didn’t live to see her wear it,” she 
added sadly as she rose to go. 

“Better stay till John comes, it won’t be 
long now, and he can go home with you,” 
advised Mary. 

“No, I told the folks I’d be home by nine; 
it’s only a few steps.” 

Under cover of the noise of opening and 
shutting the back door Mr. Denslow tiptoed 
into the hall, hastily donned overcoat and hat, 
then opened and closed the front door noisily. 
His wife heard him and called hurriedly. 
“Don’t take off your overcoat, John. Your 
mother hes just started home and you had 
better go with her. I’m afraid she will slip.” 

“All right,” he answered, “T’ll go out the 
front way.” 

Ten minutes afterward he came in glowing 
from his short walk and looking not in the 
least like a man who had lately taken a nap. © 

“sid you settle the Allen matter?” queried 
Mrs. Denslow. 

“Not quite,” he evaded. “It will take an- 
other evening to close it up.” 

A few days afterward Mr. Denslow found 
wife and mother absorbedly studying fashions 
as portrayed in the latest Demonstrator. 


“Hard at it?” he asked lightly. 

“Yes,” returned his mother, without leok- 
ing up from the pictured page, where a state- 
ly white-haired lady in evening garb swept 
majestically. “I’m going to have my new 
black silk made up soon to wear to the wed- 
ding.” 

“Isn’t it a bit somber for evening?” he 
asked casually. “Seems to me you ought to 
wear something light on the joyful occasion.” 

“I don’t think I can afford it just now?” 
she said absently, “and the silk is such a 
beautiful piece of goods.” 

“Speaking of clothes,” said Mr. Denslow 
later on at the dinner table—he was helping 
Bobby to pudding as he spoke and seemed al- 
most to forget what he had begun to say— 
“speaking of clothes, Mary, 1 saw your 
friend Mrs. Gardiner today wearing a black 
silk suit that was certainly fetching.” 

“Yes, they’re the thing now,” she replied, 
“I knew she was having it made.” 

“Now, I have an idea,”— he spoke as if 
he had that moment acquired it—“Mary, why 
don’t you two exchange dress patterns—or 
don’t you like lavender, mother?” 

“I adore it,” she said eagerly,” and I nev- 
er had a lavender thing in my life.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t you really mind, John?” 
excitedly asked his wife. 

“Certainly not, why should I? If you are 
both suited, I’m sure I am. Lucky I thought 
ef it.” 

Later Mrs. Denslow grew suspicious. 

“You’re sure you didn’t say anything to 
John about our talk, mother,” she said anx- 
iously. 

“Never a word, dear. Are you sure YOU 
didn’t ?” 

“Perfectly sure,” she affirmed. “The sub- 
ject was never mentioned.” 

“Well, then, it must be a case of tele- 
pathy or thought-transference that the mag- 
azines are so full of lately,” said the elder 
lady. “I’ve always thought there was 
something in it and now I’m sure. I’ve 
known John Denslow ever since he was 
borm and he never thought of that all by 
himself. I’m certain of that, so the only 
explanation is that the idea passed from 
your mind to his, somehow.” 

“If that’s the case,” said Mrs. Mary cheer- 
fully, “I think I'll begin now to concentrate 
my mind on the thought of a brown travel- 
ing bag with silver trimmings for next 
Christmas.” 


The Daily Altar 
(Continued from page 14.) 
May float and fold; and body help the soul 
As soul helps body. 
—Edwin Arnold (“The Love of God and 
Man.”) 





Prayer—Holy and righteous art Thou, O 
Lord, and in Thine own image hast Thou 
fashioned us that we should render Thee a 
service worthy of Thyself, and at last at- 
tain to Thine eternal companionship. We 
stand in wonder at the house of flesh in 
which we dwell. How manifold is Thy wis- 
dom displayed in its building. Inspire us 
with a fine reverence for it which shall save 
us from all sin against it, and shall give us 
a desire to help and heal our fellowmen, even 
as did our Lord. And in his name we pray. 
Amen. 
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Sunday School Lesson 
By Professor Willett 


The Wine Press of Sorrow. 


Gethsemane may well be called the wine- 
press of human sorrow, for there were passed 
the most agonizing moments in the life of 
our Lord. The prophet of old had put into 
the mouth of the coming redeemer of Israel, 
who appeared from the hated land of Edom 
in the blood of his enemies, the 


drenched 

significant word, “I have trodden the wine- 
press alone” (Isa, 63:7.) In that prophetic 
oracle there was contained all the pent-up 
hope that when the deliverer of the nation 
finally should come, he might take vengeance 


on those fierce Edomites across the Dead Sea 
for the cruelties they had visited upon the 
frontiers of Israel. 

But Christian reflection upon the words 
of holy Scripture has delighted to read in this 
sanguinary oracle of ancient Israel a deeper 
and more sympathetic meaning. It was in- 
conceivable that Jesus should accept the 
bloody program of revenge upon the foes of 
ancient Israel. In fact those foes had long 
since perished from the earth. It was there- 
fore natural to perceive in the winepress a 
figure representing not the place of the 
slaughter of Israel’s enemies, but the place 
where the grapes of divine wrath upon sin 
must be trodden out by some one great. enough 
to accept the challenge of evil when there 
was no other to respond. In this sense at 
least, of solitary conflict with evil which 
hitherto had been too great for human 
strength, our Savior trod the winepress alone. 
And in the sorrows of Gethsemane the words 
seeem to find their complete and tragic mean- 
ing. 

The Olive Garden. 

The Passover feast had been completed by 
Jesus and the disciples. They had sung tite 
psalms appropriate to the night, and passed 
out from the upper room of their communion 
into the glorious beauty of a Passover night 
in Jerusalem, when the moon was at the full 
and the whole wonderful vision of walls, 
palaces, winding streets and distant hills lay 
under the enchantment of the spring at mid- 
night. Down from the place of their meet- 
ing in the upper city they came to one of 
the southern gates, and then passed out into 
the gardens that lay without the walls, and 
down still further into the ravine of the 
Kidron . Then they slowly mounted a fam- 
iliar path to a spot very dear to our Lord, 
where he had spent much time in other days 
both alone and with the disciples. 

The word “Gethsemane” means the “oil 
press,” and this term probably refers to a 
spot of ground where there was an olive 
orchard and a press used for the production 
of the olive oil, which was such a common 
and necessary article of household use in 
Palestine. Perhaps some friend of Jesus 
owned the ground, so that he felt free to 
resort thither whenever he wished the relief 


“International Sunday-school lesson for 
November 20, 1910. Jesus in Gethsemane, 
Matt. 26:36-56. “Golden Text, “The Son of 
Man is betrayed into the hands of sinners,” 
Matt. 26:45. Memory Verses, 38, 39. 


of quietness within easy reach of the crowded 
city. He had gone there su™-iently often sv 
that the disciples recognized it as a familiar 
spot. And Judas knew that he would find 
the Master there when he wished to betray 
him. 

The Disciples at Gethsemane. 

There are two sites of Gethsemane now 
pointed out on the slopes of the Mount of 
Olives. One is the Greek garden where the 
gorgeous and garish chapel has been erected 
by a Russian of royal blood. The other is 
he Franciscan garden, revered by all Roman 
Catholics as the scene of the agony. It is 
kept with exquisite care by the Franciscan 
Fathers, and a number of. old olive trees 
which may be as much as a century old are 
carefully tended, along with the - lovely 
flowers which are arranged in the precise lines 
of a florist’s care. Of course no one knows 
that either of these spots is the actual scene 
of our Saviour’s night of prayer. The strife 
over precise spots in Palestine has been pathet- 
tie and often tragic. The Greek and Roman 
churches are forever disputing the localities 
where events in the life of Christ took place. 
And this very strife has had a tendency to 
to make the identification of sacred places a 
matter of only secondary and superficial con- 
cern to those who try to enter with sympa- 
thy into the experience of our Lord. 

Indeed it was sympathy which Jesus craved 
on the night of his betrayal. He took the 
disciples with him to the garden, all save 
Judas, who had gone his way to consummate 
his sinister design. Jesus longed for the 
companionship of his disciples as the hour 
of his deepest sorrow drew on. He left most 
of them near the entrance of the garden, it 
would seem, and took Peter, James and John 
into the further depts of the silent place. 
Probably the fact that they had often ac- 
companied Jesus thither made them less sen- 
sitive to any change in his attjtude that 
night. All he had said to them concerning 
the dark days ahead had left them unim- 
pressed with his own deep sadness and appre- 
hension of coming sufferings. So they went 
easily and swiftly to sleep. And he more 
and more depressed by the accumulation of 
shadow of the great olive trees, bowed him- 
self in such an agony as nowhere else, not 
even at the Cross, came upon him. 

The Divine Sorrow. 

Our narratives of this somber experience 
in the life of Jesus come to us from the three 
synoptic Gospels. It is clear that Matthew 
follows closely the older narrative of Mark. 
Luke adds the items of the assisting angel 
and the bloody sweat. John alone of .u«e 
evangelists is silent on this solemn experience 
of our Lord. Is that silence significant as 
the mark of his hesitance in the presence of 
the profound grief of the Master? Perhaps 
this beloved disciple found it impossible to 
attempt any description of a scene through 
which, at the very nadir of human exper- 
iences, Jesus passed with bowed head and 
trembling limbs. There are some scenes too 
sacred for the deepest love to dwell upon. 

And what was that agony which came upon 
our Master in that tragic hour? Surely it 


was no timid fear-of death. The saints and 
martyrs of all the ages have faced the tor- 
tures of the arena, the fagot and the cross 
with no sign of flinching. And Jesus, the 
Master in all things, was not less brave than 
they. Even so, one must not forget that the 
delicacy of his physical organism must have 
made suffering far more acute and dreadful 
than in the experience of a less sensitive 
nature. But it was not the apprehension of 
pain that brought him low. 


The Tragedy of Evil. 


Was it the shame to which he was so soon 
to be subjected? The contemplation of public 
mockery and derision, the knowledge of the 
awful cruelties to which the victims of judi- 
cial punishment were subjected before the 
populace, the knowledge that he would be 
stripped and lifted before the world in the 
most acute publicity of shameful exposure, 
must have weighed heavily upon his soul in 
that hour. 

But this was only the outward approach 
to the real citadel of his agony. For in that 
hour all the sufferings that human sin had 
wrought, all the disaster’s and grim tragedies 
of the souls of men, seemed rolled upon him 
in a flood tide that all but overwhelmed him. 
The treachery of Judas, the malice of the 
chief priests, the callous unawareness of the 
disciples, the brutal subserviency of the popu- 
lace, and the loneliness of his own redemptive 
effort to meet and stem this awful tide of 
human delinquency, staggered even his heroic 
soul. In that moment it was as if he who 
knew no sin. was actually becoming sirful 
in behalf of his brethren. He was bearing the 
ills and sickness of the world. In him the 
prophetic word was becoming real—“Himself 
bear our sins.” 

The Supreme Question. 

Then, too, there was ‘the final torturing 
question—Would it all avail? How could 
he be sure that after the great sacrifice had 
been made, the world might not pass by on 
the other side, unheeding ang unconcerned? 
He was treading the winepress alone. He was 
draining the chalice of human sin and suffer- 
ing. Would his brethren know or care? 
Would even the utmost that he could do as 
the Son of God avail to turn the careless and 
self-satisfied world to penitence and the life 
of holiness? 

And thus, in the struggle which is but 
dimly reflected in our sources, the Savior 
passed the bitter hours of that awful night. 
Again and again he returned to the spot 
where he had left the disciples, only to find 
them sleeping and forgetful. Perhaps for a 
moment they were roused by his coming and 
his speech, but they did not understand, and 
soon fell again to slumber and left him to 
fight the battle alone. And when at last the 
struggle was ended and Jesus had conquered 
himself with divine subhission to the Father’s 
will, he spoke the word of profound sympa- 
thy and comprehension of their human weak- 
ness, “Sleep on and take your rest. The con- 
flict is passed, the struggle is ended, I know 
the way I am to take.” 

Later, when the moon had sunk and .e 
dawn was deepening in the sky, a flare of 
torches at the garden entrance warned Jesus 
that the hours of his solitude were past, the 
supreme moment had come. He roused the 
disciples with the words, “Arise, we must be 
going, for he that betrays me is at hand.” 
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Christian Endeavor Lesson 


© BY W. D, ENDRES 


‘ 

How Does God Want to be Thanked? 
Ps. 100:1-5. 
(Thanksgiving Meeting) 
TOPIC NOVEMBER 20. 

Notice the statement of the subject: How 
does God want to be thanked? There are 
different ways of thanking the Lord. What 
way or ways are acceptable to him? Some 
ways, then, are. not acceptable to him. No 
doubt we would all be surprised if we real- 
ized how much of our thanksgiving to the 
Lord is little more than mockery to the Lord. 

In the last analysis there is only one kind 
of thanksgiving which the Lord rejects—a 
heartless thanksgiving. But the astonishing 
thing for us to learn is how much of our 
thanksgiving is heartless. The Christian En- 
deavorer who goes through this meeting 
mechanically, reading a selection of scrip- 
ture, or a clipping from a paper, or offering 
a sentence of prayer, i. e., with no medita- 
tion on the goodness and grandeur of the God 
whom he is praising, with no personal appre- 
ciation of his care and providence of his own 
life, speaks idle words, his thanksgiving is 
heartless. May none of us be guilty! 

But if we believe that God is, that He 
“hath made us, and. we are His,” that “we 
are His people and the sheep of His pasture,” 
and that all we are in mind and heart, our 
ability to appreciate the good, the true, and 
the beautiful; that he clothes us, and feeds 
us, and shelters us, and surrounds us with 
friends tried and true, and because of all 
this and much more which we cannot men- 
tion, speak and sing his praises from a full 
and overflowing heart, God hears our prayer 
and praise and is pleased to bless us for the 
gratitude of our hearts. Such was the 
Psalmist’s feeling in our lesson. He believed 
that “his loying kindness” was given to him, 
and to all generations and he, therefore, ad 
monished all nations to “make a joyful noise 
unto Jehovah.” 


) 

But let us not deceive ourselves; there 
remains still another test as to whether our 
praises be heartfelt or merely a lip service. 
It is relatively easy for us to join enthusias- 
tically with a hundred others in the singing 
of some hymn of praise or even in meditating 
upon God’s goodness. But are we ready to 
“serve him with gladness”? That is to do 
things with a good courage and a light heart. 
This service may consist of any sort of good 
work—a committee service in the society, or 
the assumption of some duty suggested by 
the pastor in the larger work of the church 
—the teaching of a class, acting as usher, serv- 
ing on a finance committee or on the board 
of deacons. Calls to service of whatever 
kind, are to be considered as opportunities 
which are accepted not with reluctance, hesi- 
tation, or in a bad humor, but willingly, 
heartily, gladly. We, all of us, count it a 
privilege to render a service to our best and 
most esteemed friends, and many a time we 
have gone far out of the way of our personal 
convenience to render such a service, and at 
the same time had great pleasure in per- 
forming the act of kindness. Will your 
thanksgiving to God stand this test? 

Then there is a larger service which we 
must render to the helpless and the needy 
which are about us. The crippled, the poor, 
the criminal, and the orphan are open-door 
opportunities which stand before us con- 
stantly. Do we, with gladness, lend our aid? 
-Perhaps so. But there is still another form 
of service—the winning of others to Chris- 
tian service and character. There are Seven- 
teen million young men in this land—the 
majority of whom are not in the churches. 
The father heart of God longs for them. Are 
we adding our might for their redemption, 
and are we dajing it with gladness? If we 
can affirm all this, then we are giving a 
heartfelt gratitude to God. Our thanksgiv- 
ing is acceptable. 


Woman’s Missionary Jubilee 


BY MRS. MARIE V. BOWMAN. 


[We regret that the following article was 
received too late for publication last week. 
Many Chicago readers receive their papers on 
Wednesday, however, and will give immediate 
heed to the privileges of this interesting 
gathering.—Ep1rors, ] 





This year marks the fiftieth anniversary of 
the organized beginning of woman’s work for 
Foreign Missions in America. What the fifty 
years have meant to Foreign Missions is a 
most interesting subjett for our retrospection, 
but more interesting still, and more fruitful 
toward the future of that work is it to in- 
quire what the years have brought to woman 
herself, and in what medsure they have fur- 
nished her forth more fully to go into the 
next fifty years, which will see the whole 
world evangelized, the centuries old commis- 
sion fulfilled, and the nations brought under 
the unifying. influence of the Christian rel- 
iigion. 

We will celebrate inter-denominationally in 
Chicago during the two days, Wednesday 
November 9th, and Thursday November 10th, 
this significant anniversary. 

Let every woman who has an interest in the 
world-wide extension of the blessed religion 
which has brought woman into her own es- 
tate and has given her the high and privileged 


position which she holds today, lay aside 
every other duty and arrange her daily affairs 
so that she may meet with others and fitly re- 
member what the years have brought her in 
opportunities, and recount the wonderful 
blessings of God in giving great results to 
her endeavors in the half century. 
Retrospecting in the wonderful past and 
heartening for the glorious future are to be 
the order of the days. On Wednesday afte: 
noon a lecture by Dr. Summer E. Vinton, pro- 
fusely illustrated by the stereopticon, will be 
given at Orchestra Hall at 2:15 p. m. Tickets 
may be obtained at your church or at Orches- 
tra Hall the day of the lecture. In the even- 
ing at 8 o’clock mass meetings will be held, 
one in each division of the city; that for the 
North Side at Wesley Methodist Church, the 
South side meting at the 4lst Street Presby- 
terian and the West side at Park Ave. Meth- 
odist. A mass meeting of the Union of the 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions will 
be held at the First Methodist Church, corner 
of Clark and Washington Streets, beginning 
at 8 o’clock which will prove a great occasion 
for the women of our pwn auxiliaries and 
their friends. It is expected that the men of 
the church will join in this mass meeting 
which has been placed as an evening service in 
order that they may have a part in the cele- 
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bration of the jubilee. 

The National Board has sent Miss Florence 
Miller to speak at this meeting, and in addi- 
tion to Miss Miller’s address there will be 
short talks by Dr. Willett and othef friends, 
which, added to good miusic and good cheer, 
will make a most happy and inspiring oc- 
casion. 

On Thursday morning a drawing room con- 
ference will be held for invited guests with 
the intention of interesting many women of 
the church not now allied with the mission- 
ary movement. 

The next item of program deserves particu- 
lar atteneion. It has been planned to have a 
thousand women sit down and partake of 
luncheon together at-the Auditorium Hotel 
at one o’clock on Thursday, and it is hoped 
that a spirit of most helpful fellowship will 
pervade this meeting. 

Mrs. Helen Montgomery, who is a most 
charming speaker, will give a short talk and 
others will respond to toasts. The places at 
this luncheon are rapidly being taken up and 
it will be necessary to let your auxiliary pres- 
ident know at once if you wish to have a part 
in this, one of the most throughly enjoyable 
occasion of the jubilee. Every missionary 
woman is invited. S 

Moody Church, corner of Chicago Ave. and 
La Salle St. will conclude the jubilee cele- 
bration, at which Mrs. Montgomery, Miss 
Miller, Dr. Mary Noble, Mrs. W. T. Elmore, 
Miss Harriet Taylor, and many other great 
missionary leaders will give an appreciation 
of the fifty years of woman’s missionary 
work. 

Let us lay aside everything else for these 
two days and give ourselves as Christian 
women to the gaining of a new vision of the 
great and wonderful work which God has 
called us to do, and in which he has so sig- 
nally blessed us and our efforts. 





—The national] conference of Catholic chari- 
ties, the purpose of which is to promote the 
aims of the Catholic church in the field of 
charity, was inaugurated in Washington last 
week in the presence of high ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, including Cardinal Gibbons, Mgr. 
Falconio, apostolic delegate, archbishops and 
bishops, and nearly 500 laymen and clergymen 
identified in the work of charity. The 
practical mission of the conference was to 
bring about exchange of views among ex- 
perienced Catholic men and women active in 
the work of charity, to collect and publish 
information concerning organization, prob- 
lems and results in Catholic charity, to 
bring to expression a general policy towards 
distinctive modern questions, and to encour- 
age further development of a literature in 
which the religious and social ideals of char- 
ity shall find dignified expression. 





—England cannot be called a country of 
paupers, but the pauper question is a very ser- 
ious one. On June 25 last, according to the 
official statistics, the number of paupers in 
receipt of relief in England and Wales was 
762,111. Of these, 260,449 were what are 
called “indoor” paupers, and 501,662 “out- 
door” paupers.” This makes a ratio of pau- 
perism of 21 per thousand of population. In 
London itself are about 116,000 paupers re- 
ceiving relief every day. Poverty is in evi- 
dence in that city, for it makes no attempt 
to hide itself. As a correspondent says, 
“The poverty of these people is obviously 
real, and one can guess their hunger. They 
do not beg, but shuffle listlessly through the 
streets. In winter they recruit the bands of 
hunger marchers that tramp through the gut- 


ters of the chief shopping thoroughfares, es- . 


pecially during the month preceding Christ- 
mas. 
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Church Life 


Meetings are in progress at Alma, Kan. 

A new church is being built at Pleasant 
Hill, O. 

A. A. Doak is in a meeting at Genesee, 
Idaho. 

Work is progressing on the new church 
building at Grand, Ia. 

G. L. Smitn and Harry E. Hill are in «a 
meeting at Chickasha, Okla. 

D. E. Norcross has returned to the work at 
Tekoa, Wash. 

J. P. Williams has closed a successful meet- 
ing at Tappan, O. 

B. W. F. Putnam has taken up the work at 
Cascade, Mich. 

First Church, Springfield, Ill., gave an offer- 
ing of over $125 recently for Anti-Saloon 
League work in the state. 

First Church, Akron, 0., observed Nov. 6 
as Home-coming Day, with large audiences in 
attendance. 

First Church, Independence, Mo., was the 
meeting place recently of the Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation of the adjoining counties. 

T. H. Capp, of St. Joseph, Mo., is in a 
meeting at Plattsburg, Mo., with J. P. Pink- 
erton, the pastor there. 

O. E. Tomes is organizing the work at Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., and encouraging results are 
looked for. 


President Bates, 























of Hiram College, ad- 


dressed the Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation recently. 
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The church at Centralia, Wash., observed 
rally day recently and are pushing the work 
of the Sunday-school. 


A. M. Meldrum is organizing the forces of 
his churcly at Athena, Ore., for a meeting 
with S. M/ Martine 


J. B. Yeager, pastor at Warsaw, Ky., re- 
cently closed a successful meeting at his 
church. 


Meetings began Nov. 6 at Eureka, IIl., under 
the leadership of the pastor, James H. 
Shields. 


Allan Wilson, of Indianapolis, Ind., began 
a meeting at First Chureh, Lincoln, Ill., Oct. 
30. 


M. J. Searle is in a meeting at Third 
Church, Marion, Ind., with the pastor, W. A. 
McKown. 


H. E. Ballou, of Effingham, Kans., has ac- 
cepted the call of the church at Whitney, 
Kan., and has begun his work. 


Charles Reign Scoville continues his meet- 
ing at Oklahoma City, Okla., with large 
crowds in attendance. 


The churches of Seattle, Wash., have em- 
ployed a city missionary who will co-operate 
with them in local work. 


Many towns in Oregon are holding union 
services on Sunday evening. This uniting of 
forces makes for strength in every movement. 


J. W. Baker, Washington’s corresponding 
secretary, is making the rounds of the 
churches in the interest of state missions. 


Pleasant Hill, Mo., rejoices in a large at- 
tendance in the Sunday-school. The class in 
teacher-training is conducted by the pastor. . 


J. K. Shellenberger, field worker of the 
Brotherhood, addressed the Men’s Brother- 
hood at First Church, Galesburg, IIl., recently. 


Oak Creek Church, near Smith Center, 
Kans., was dedicated recently, Geo. E. Lyon, 
of Topeka, delivering the principal address. 


Much interest has been attracted to the 
seed corn show given by the First Church, 
Atchison, Kans., many experts in this line 
attending. 


Good audiences and interest marks the 
work of H. G. Connelly at Ardmore, Okla. 
There have been several additions on recent 
Sundays. 


A meeting has just closed at Shiloh 
Church, near Morristown, Ind., with twenty- 
eight additions. N. D. Webber is pastor 
there. 


The church at Minonk, IIl., is now without 
a pastor, F. M. Morgan having closed his 
work there, taking charge of the church at 
Mulkeytown, IIl. 


Allen B. Philputt’s sermon subjects at 
Central Church, Indianapolis, Ind., on Oct. 30, 
were “Christianity Hobbled by Sect and 
Party” and “The Death Watch.” 


According to a Sunday-school canvass 
just completed at Monmouth, IIl., the Disci- 
ples have an enrolment of 560, the banner 
enrolment of the city. 


W. H. Bagby, formerly of Missoula, Mont., 
has accepted the pastorate at West Side 
Church, San Francisco, Cal., beginning services 
there Nov. 6. 


A conference was held recently at Central 
Church, Des Moines, Ia., to consider the tem- 
perance situation in Iowa, and ways to aid 
the cause. 


Mitchell E. Chatley is giving a series of 
four lectures on Sunday evenings at the 
church at Bowling Green, O. The following 
are the subjects: The Truth About the 
Devil: What the Devil is Doing in the Modern 
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Church; The Devil in Modern Society; Shall 
the Devil Foreclose his Mortgage? 


Edward Wright, pastor at Woodlawn, Ore., 
has received a call from his congregation to 
remain with them indefinitely! “Samuel 
Grégg has jast’closed'a mééttig there? **" 


At a special service held recently at 
church at Ocean Park, Cal., where J. L. 
Lobingier ministers, $1,200 was subscribed, a 
sum sufficient to cover the entire indebtedness. 


The church at Napa, Cal., has been re- 
moved to another location. Improvements, 
adding particularly to the Sunday-school fa- 
cilities, will be made at a cost of $5,500. 


C. L. DePew, state superintendent of [h- 
nois Sunday-schools, spoke at both morning 
and evening services at First Church, Mt. 
Sterling, Ml. 


C. C. Wilson, of Bellefontaine, O., closed his 
work there on Oct. 30, having accepted the 
unanimous call of the congregation of First 
Church, Milwaukee. 


The congregation at Riverside, Cal., is 
laying foundations for a new building. 
Charles R. Moore is in charge of the work 
there. 


The adult classes of the Tacoma Sunday- 
schools are in a contest to continue until the 
first of the year. The prizes are three round- 
trip tickets to San Francisco. 


A successful meeting has just closed at 
Second Church, Terre Haute, Ind. Charles E. 
McVay, who had charge of the music, is now 
in a meeting at Clay Center, Neb. 


W. A. Moore,-of First Church, Tacoma, 
Wash., spends one day in the week with the 
laboring men in the South Tacoma 
giving addresses on present day problems. 


The church at Hogman, Wash., where U. 
G. Miller ministers, recently raised $1,630 in 
a few minutes. This leaves the church clear 
of indebtedness. 


Wm. Bayard Craig, of Lenox Avenue 
Church, New York, began a series of Sunday 
evening lectures on Oct. 30, on the theme 
“How We Got Our Bible.” 


At its meeting in Bushnell, Ill., Oct. 8, the 


Third District Board re-employed J. D. Wil- 
liams, of Macomb, and in appreciation of his 
work. raised his salary $100. 


C. C. Wilson formerly pastor at Bellefon- 
taine, O., was a caller at The Century office 
on his way to Milwaukee, where he has ac- 
cepted the pastorate of First Church. 


L. W. Spayd, who has resigned his pastorate 
at Franklin, Ill., has removed to Arkansas, 
where he will make his future home. His 
successor has not yet been appointed. 


The congregation of First Church, Joliet, 
Ill., have called John A. Jackson, of Ligonier, 
Ind., to their pulpit. Mr. Jackson began his 
pastorate there on Oct. 30. 


M. H. Kendall, pastor at McMinnville, 
Ore., uses the Sunday-schoo] lesson for his 
subject in the morning service. This plan is 
meeting with favor in a number of places. 


Many Easterners are settling at Forest 
Grove, Ore., and E. V. Stivers, pastor of our 
church there, reports encouraging gains in the 
membership and attendance. 


A union mass meeting for men was held at 
the Urichsville, O., church, Oct. 30. A. S. 
Gregg gave an address on “Bad Citizens” in 
connection with the work of the National 
Reform Bureau. 


Davis Errett has closed his seventh year of 
service at Salem, Ore. During this time, 795 
have been added with a net increase of 495, 
and more than $25,000 has been raised and 


expended. 





shops, - 
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A. R. Adams takes up the work at Sagi- 
naw, Mich., with a good prospect for service. 

The congregation at Coldwater, Mich., has 
recently purchased a lot, and look forward to 
a new church home. W. R. Cady is pastor 
there. S 


The congregation of First Church, Streator, 
IIL, were entertained recently by Dr. David 
Paulson, of Chicago, who spoke on “Conser- 
vation of Health,” giving a practical talk on 
temperance and sanitary matters. 


At the recent dedication of the handsome 
new church at Paris, Mo., Z. T. Sweeney and 
J. H. Garrison conducted the dedicatory serv- 
ices. The sum of $12,000 was raised at this 
service. 

A mass meeting was held in First Church, 
Huntington, Ind., on Oct. 30, its object being 
to project an organization to carry on the 
Laymen's Missionary Movement in Hunting- 
ton county. 


A series of meetings are being conducted 
at Augusta, Ill., by E. J. Lampton, of Louis- 
iana, Mo. Mr. Lampton preached at this 
church forty-four years ago, and later was 
its pastor for seven years. 


Charles W. Fairbanks was the principal 
speaker at the rally day at Central Church, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 6. Elaborate prepara- 
tions were made for the day and a large 
audience was present. 


R. D. Smith, of Corsicana, Tex., has been 
in a meeting at Central Church, Fort Worth, 
Tev., with the pastor, J. S. Dunn. Mr. Dunn 
will assist in a meeting at Corsicana at the 
beginning of the new year. 


The congregation of Fifth Street Church, 
Waco, Tex., where E. L. Crystal ministers, 
is making progress in all its departments. 
They expect to erect a new building next 
spring. ‘ 

F. P. Arthur, state secretary of Michigan, 
has visited a number of churches over the 
state recesjtly, Glendora, Detroit, Ionia, 
Haire, Luther and Grand Rapids, being among 
the number. 


During the month of October there were 
eighteen additions to the church at Boulder, 
Colo. The pastor, A. L. Ward, has been em- 
phasizing the need of evangelistic work, and 
a response is already felt. 


Large audiences are attending the evangel- 
istic services being held at Maysville, Ky., by 
R. H. Crossfield and J. E. Sturgis. A series 
of Sunday-school conferences are also being 
held in connection with the meeting. 


The congregation at Milton, Ore. now 
numbers over 500, and is a living-link in both 
Home and Foreign Societies. C. H. Hilton 
has resigned after a most successful pastor- 
ate, to accept a call to Klamath Falls, Ore. 


Several classes of the Sunday-school of 
Central Church, Jacksonville, Ill, have com- 
bined to raise funds to enable Miss Eudora 


. Shorbridge to complete a course at Eureka 


College, after which she will go to Africa as 
a missionary, 


October 30 was rally day at Carbondale, 
Ill., where Adam K. Adcock is the recently 
installed minister. All the Sunday-schoois 
in the city observed this date, the Disciples 
having the largest attendance—400 present, 
with an offering of $25.61. 


The congregation at Leeton, Mo., though 
numbering only fifty, have just completed a 
substantial church home at a cost of about 
$3,000. An amount sufficient to cover the 
remaining indebtedness was subscribed at a 
recent service. 

The church at Eaton, Ind. has lately been 


enlarged and remodeled throughout, new 
equipment for the Sunday-school and social 
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rooms having been. added, until the building 
now ranks favorably with many city 
churches. ; 


The, meetings held at Second .Church, 
Bloomington, IIl., by the pastor, S. H. Zendt, 
assisted by H. A. Browning, have been pro- 
ductive of much good, the whole congregation 
giving its united support, with awakened in- 
terest on the part of all in attendance. 


The congregation at Caldwell, Idaho, shows 
progression in the erection of a parsonage. 
This is manifestly the right thing to do, for 
since ministers can not usually own their 
homes, the churches owe it to them to give 
the best possible substitute for one. 


Andrew Scott, of Danville, Ill., is in a meet- 
ing at Gifford, Ill. Much interest is mani- 
fested in the services, and many are unable 
to find room in the church. Sixteen were 
added to the membership during the first three 
services. 


James Small is in a meeting at Danville, 
Ky., with H. C. Garrison, whi has been min- 
ister there for eleven years. Many new mem- 
bers have been added and the Sunday-school 
fas the largest enrolment in th history of 
the church. 


O. H. King is doing progressive work at 
Everett, Wash, When their new building is 
completed, they will have a property valued 
at $19,000 in a splendid location. A strong 
movement to rid this town of saloons is now 
under way. 


Much regret is felt by the congregation at 
Nevada, Mo., in the resignation of W. W. 
Burks, who has occupied the nastorate for five 
years. Mr. Burks has been a true spiritual 
leader here, and the church is now one of the 
largest in Southwest Missouri. It has also 
become a living link on the foreign field. 


A meeting of the Disciples of New York 
was held Nov. 1, at the Lenox Avenue 
Church, in the interest of mission work in 
that city. C. R. Stauffer, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
Joseph Keevil, A. S. Vance, M. M. Ammun- 
son, W. L. Fisher, and the pastor, Wm. B. 
Craig were on the program. 


In view of the November election, the Sun- 
day-schools of Liberty, Mo., participated in a 
prohibition parade recently. Robert Gra- 
ham Frank, our pastor there, is taking an 
active interest in the temperance movement, 
and recently delivered a sermon on the sub- 
ject, “The Classes of Men Who Ought to Vote 
for Statewide Prohibition.” 


Much interest is being manifested in the 
meeting in progress at Lovington, Ill. The 
whole church membership is enlisted in the 
work under the evangelist, Mr. Lockhart. 
Mr. and Mrs. Tuckerman have charge of the 
singing and conduct Bible drills during the 
afternoon. 


First Church, Mt. Sterling, Ill., is conduct- 
ing interesting and helpful midweek services. 
The value of the different professions repre- 
sented in the church are discussed, talks be- 
ing given by laymen. This congregation is 
growing and progressing under the leadership 
of A. L, Cole, who has just begun his second 
year’s work, and now numbers 425 members. 


The work at Puyallup, Wash., moves along 
encouragingly under the pastorate of M. R. 
Ely. An effort is now being made to raise 
an indebtedness of $700. Mr. and Mrs. Ely 
held a month’s meeting at Orting, Wash., re- 
sulting in the gathering together of a congre- 
gation of thirty-nine members. A. O. Her- 
shaw is now carrying on the work there. 


J. J. Lowe, of Philadelphia, who is car- 
rying on an evangelistic campaign among the 
children and young people in connection with 
the Chapman-Alexander meetings, held meet- 
ings last week in Jackson Boulevard Church, 
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Chicago. Mr. Lowe is a firm believer in the 
ability of young people to act intelligently 
in regard to religious matters, without the 
aid of melodramatic effort. 


There have been seven additions to the 
membership of Central Church, Warren, 0., 
since the installation of their new pastor, F. 
N. Calvin. This is the ideal revival, as the 
new members, coming in a few at a time 
throughout the year, are assimilated by the 
church and figd their place in the activities 
of the work of the various departments of 
church life. 


In order to erect a building in which serv- 
ice can be held by the members of Swope 
Parkway Church, Kansas City, Mo., during 
the winter, ministers and laymen donned’ 
their working clothes last week to serve as 
carpenters, in response to a call for volun- 
teers in all the Disciple congregations of the 
city. Since last May, the services of tlie 
church have been held in a tent. 


Jackson Street Church, Muncie, Ind., has a 
well-trained chorus choir of about thirty 
members. Recently they gave a recital at 
the. church which was well attended and 
enjoyed by the music-lovers of the city. 
There is no better stimulus for the interest 
of the young people of a congregation than 
an organization of this sort, where beautiful, 
uplifting music may be studied, and at the 
same time effective service rendered to the 
church. 


The Austin (Chicago) Church, George A. 
Campbell, minister, reports the best congre- 
gations in its history. There have recently 
been about twetny-five baptisms, without a 
special meeting. This church is taking active 
part in the Chepman-Alexander evangelistic 
campaign, Austin, having beensselected as the 
“center” for the West Side, where Mr. Chap- 
man will preach in a huge tabernacle. Re- 
cently Mr. Campbell’s people surprised him 
with a large gathering at his home and the 
presentation to himself and Mrs. Campbell 
of a purse of gold. 


Hiram College has the distinction of being 
one of three colleges having a separate de- 
partment for missionary training. This de- 
partment was added to meet the demand for 
specially trained missionary leaders in both 
home and foreign field. Dr. Harry C. Hurd is 
director of this department and Mr. Li, a 
native of China, and a brilliant scholar, 
teaches Chinese to volunteers for service in 
China. Many missionaries direct from the 
field are secured to lecture in this depart- 
ment. The volunteer band has secured sev- 
eral new members this year. Three of last 
year’s graduates have entered their fields. Mr. 
and Mrs. Vanneter have gone to Porto Rico, 
and Miss Mayme Jackson is in India. The 
band is planning a living link campaign for 
this year. 


Leon Myers, pastor at Dallas, Ore., recently 
gave public answer to an address of a former 
mayor, who represents the saloon interests 
in the campaign. Mr. Myers gave a keen 
analysis of the mayors address, proving 
many of his statements false and showing 
the error of his arguments. At the close of 
his address he asked for an expression from 
the crowd which had filled the capacity of the 
court house to hear him. The audience was 
unanimous in its decision that the argument 
for the liquor interests had been. defeated, 
and as an expression of good will, subscribed 
$125 for the prohibition campaign fund. The 
temperance issue has now reached a point 
where all who stand for Christianity and the 
betterment of mankind must use their infiu- 
ence and votes for the overthrow of the 
political . organizations, that further, the 
spread of this evil, which is.always a barrier 
to the enlightenment and progression of the 
individual and the nation. ~ 
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J. P. Lucas closed his work as pastor of the 
church at Tingley, Iowa, twd weeks ago. Mr. 
Lucas has held pastorates with such churches 
as Colorado Springs, Colo., Emporia, Kansas, 
Bedford, Centerville, Creston and Tingley, 
Towa, and has been successful in protracted 
meeting work. He served as chaplain of the 
Colorado State four years, out of 
which experience has grown an instructive lec- 
ture upon “Crime—Its Cause and Cure.” Our 
churches will do well to keep Mr. Lucas busy 
in lecture work or in evangelistic meetings, 
and no church now without a pastor will make 
a mistake by calling him to its pastorate. 


At the Sunday evening services at East End 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., John Ray Ewers, is 
telling “A Story of Human Life.” One part 
is told at each service, and the chapters are 
as follows: The Start—One Kind of a Boy; 
Proving His Heroic Temper; Finding a 
Friend; Blushing Honors Fall Thick Upon 
Him; The Killing Frost—A Black Sin and 
What Came of It. This is to be the true life 
narrative of a famous man, and Mr. Ewers in 
a graphic announcement says “All who pos- 
seas red-blood and thrilling nerve will surely 
be interested in this big-hearted man who 
loved, hated, toiled, played, suffered, enjoyed, 
had ambitions, faced disappointments, fought 
and won (and also lost), gained a kingdom 
and nearly lost his soul—and thus was one of 
our kind.” 


Hamilton College opened its 42nd annual 
session with an unusually large enrollment. 
Two hundred and ninety-nine students are reg- 
istered in all departments; the largest increase 
being in those coming from distant states. 
Especially gratifying is the enthusiasm shown 
toward the new two years’ extension of the 
course, 67 students already baving elected to 
take studies therein. Among the various stu- 
dent activities none are more flourishing than 
the Y, W. C. A. with over 100 members and 
the four large Mission Study Classes. Hamil- 
ton College is a Living Link, Miss Kate Galt 
Miller, a former member of her faculty being 
her representative in China, and the College 
co-operating with the rest of the University in 
her support. A recent canvas of the student 
body showed that all but eight are members 
of some Christian church. 


An interesting item which has heretofore 
escaped our columns is the dedication of a 
new church at Ord, Neb., on Sept. 18, by Wil- 
liam Oeschger, Chancellor of Cotner Univer; 
sity. E. L. Kechley began his pastorate 
there less than two years ago when the con- 
ditions. were far from encouraging, the serv- 
ices being held in an old frame building. Dur- 
ing an evangelistic meeting nearly a hundred 
were added to the membership, and a cam- 
paign was then started for a new building, 
which resulted in the erection of the present 
edifice, which is modern in all its equipment, 
and with a seating capacity of 500. At the 
dedicatory services, it was necessary to raise 
$1,100, and the congregation gave hearty re- 
» sponse by subscribing over $1,700. Ord is 
located in Central Nebraska, in the North 
Loup River valley and with its location, 
equipment and the progressive leadership of 
Mr. Kechley, it is capable of a great work. 


C. C. Dobbs, of Longmont, Colo., will begin 
a meeting Nov. 19, at First Church, Ft. Col- 
lins, Colo., assisting Charles Wm. Dean, the 
minister there. Later Mr. Dean will hold a 
meeting in the Longmont Church. In the 
weekly bulletin, published by the church, Mr. 
Dean has a short editorial on “Pastoral Evan- 
gelism,” from the standpoints of practica- 
bility and dignity, saying in part, “Our age 
has a weakness for numbers and many evan- 
gelists are called great because they have 
reaped a large number of additions. We may 
never despise quantity but we must always 
strive to remember quality. No number can 
be too great if they be wholly surrendered to 
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the will of Christ. But no greater calamity 
ean befall a church than to have an uncon- 
verted crowd pour into its membership. The 
pastoral evangelist will avoid this because he 
knows that ten men who have been won to 
Jesus Christ are of more real permanent value 
in building the kingdom of God than a hun- 
dred who have been attracted by some fervid 
oratory or ‘catehy’ evangelism.” 


District of Columbia Notes 

At a special meeting of the Vermont Ave- 
nue Christian Church of Washington, D. C., 
held September 1, 1910, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted: “That the 
recommendation of the Board of Officers of 
said church passed at a meeting of said 
board held August 2, 1910, recommending that 
said church call Earle Wilfley as pastor of 
the said church in addition to the present 
pastor, Dr. F. D. Power, it being understood 
that Mr, Wilfley is to have charge of the ac- 
tive work of the pastorate of the church, 
both to have the designation of pastor.” 
Mr. Wilfley has accepted the call and will 
supply the pulpit November 6, 1910, and 
thereafter. He will probably not be able to 
enter fully upon his duties until December 1. 

H. F. Lutz, evangelist of the American 
Christian Missionary Society, is in a good 
meeting with Walter F. Smith at the Whit- 
ney Avenue Church. Thirty-seven additions 
have been reported. 

C. 8. Ehlers has been holding a shert meet- 
ing at Fifteenth Street. He reported five 
confessions during the meeting and five just 
before. The meeting was held with a view of 
arousing interest in a later evangelistic cam- 
paign at that church under the leadership of 
Mr. Latz. 


Hiram’s General Secretary 


On August 1, 1910, the efficient pastor of the 
Aetna Street Church of Cleveland, Ohio, F. 
D. Butchart, became the general secretary of 
Hiram College. Mr. Butchart is a native of On- 





Rev. F. D. Burcwarr. 


tario and an alumnus of Hiram College, hav- 
ing been graduated in the class of 1902. For 
two years after graduation he was pastor of 
the historic church at Chagrin Falls. Thence 
he was called to the pastorate of the Aetna 
Street Church—a pastorate of six years ended 
by the call toe his present work. His ministry 
at Aetna Street was exceedingly fruitful. Nor 
was it limited to his own ‘congregation. He 
was a close student of the social problems of 
the city, and freely gave time and strength in 
co-operation with various agencies working for 
social uplift. 

Mr. Butchart believes profoundly in the mis- 
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sion of the Christian College. He recognizes 
that its work is fundamental; that to it 
chiefly the churches must look for leaders in 
every phase of Christian work; that it inspires 
and trains for leadership not only ministers 
and missionaries, but also Christian business 
men, lawyers, doctors, farmer, teachers, moth- 
ers. In his visits to the churches it will be the 
purpose of Mr. Butchart to acquaint them 
with the work our colleges are doing; to 
awaken and cultivate among our people a 
vital interest in our own schools; especially 
to win friends for Hiram College and to 
strengthen the bonds of sympathy between 
the College and the churches; and to inspire 
and direct young people toward a college ed- 
ucation. - 


Foreign Society Notes 


Dr. Hardy left Kuling, China, for the Tibe- 
tan border on September 9. His journey will 
be shortened and he will be able to reach 
Batang in three months on account of being 
able to take a launch instead of a house boat 
for some of the distance. 

A. L. Shelton and wife will leave Batang 
for America on their furlough about the first 
of November. 

Alexander Paul of Wuhu, China, has been 
very low with typhoid fever. The last report 
is that he is improving. 

Eight baptisms are reported from Tokyo, 
Japan for the last two weeks of September. 

A large number of new mission study 
classes are being organized using Bolenge and 
Breaking Down Chinese Walls as text books. 

One of the Bible-school Front Rank require- 
ments is missionary education in the schools. 
The Foreign Society has a large illustrated 
booklet on Missionary Education in the Sun- 
day-school. It will be sent free on applica- 
tion. 

George T, Walden of Australia, writes: 
“Brother Rains has come and gone, his visit 
has been a delightful experience to us all. If 
you knew how much Australia needed moist- 
ure you will appreciate the allusion when I 
say that bountiful “Rains” have come to 
us during the last few days. We are all 
unanimous in saying that he has been a great 
uplift to us. He is so full of sunshine, so 
wonderfully optimistic, and with all and best 
of all, so full of Foreign Missionary enthu- 
siasm! It did not matter where we put him 
down for a speech, it was always foreign 
missions. 

Leonard Golo, of Brisbane, Australia, 
writes: “Now just a word for the “Intelli- 
gencer.” We just endorse all the good opin- 
ions we see from others. Without a doubt 
it is one of the most interesting journals we 
have seen. We cannot tell you how we ap- 
preciate and look for the coming of the paper 
each month. We read it from cover to cover, 
it is so helpful and interesting, while its 
cheapness is a thing to marvel at.” 

StepHen J. Corey, Secretary. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


American Mission Notes 


The Mission Prayer Cycle topic in our Sun- 
day-schools for November 13 is: “The Conse- 
eration of Our Possessions to Christ’s 
Service.” 

God has richly blest us all. But we are 
stewards only of the things which He has 
entrusted to us. Are we using these posses- 
sions in His service as He would have us? 

W. C. Prewitt, state superintendent of 
Bible-schools of New: York writes: “Oppor- 
tunities are pressing upon us. One of the 
greatest of these is Bible-school Day for 
American Missions, November 20. It is an 
opportunity to increase our attendance, to 
vary and brighten our program, and to ef- 
fectually contribute toward sending the gos- 
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pel to the needy in our own state and in our 
own land. The school that fails to make 
the best offering possible will miss a great 
blessing.” 

For the month of October, Wm. N. Vickers 
of Erie, Pa., reports two additions by bap- 
tism and eight by letter or statement. 

W. C. Wade has recently begun work under 
the American Christian Missionary Society 
at Waynesboro, Pa. 

Whether the class banks are used or the 
exercise is rendered in full or not, let every 
school have a statement made of the great 
needs of America as a mission field and an 
offering taken accompanied by definite prayer 
for the Home Land on Bible-school Day for 
American Missions, November 20. 

One of our good brethren says: “While 
we sing, ‘As Goes America, so goes the World,’ 
what are we doing to make America the 
proper standard of the world. If America 1s 
to set the standard for the world in Chris- 
tian belief and Christian living, we should 
begin to emphasize home missions in our 
Bible-schools.” 

They tell us that twenty-five per cent of 
all the foreigners landing at Ellis Island stop 
in Pennsylvania. We could put the people of 
six western states in Allegheny county alone 
and not have a population equal to that 
which is now here. In our twenty-six coun 
ties we have a population equal to that of 
twelve states of the Union. We have six- 
teen cities with more than five thousand pop- 
ulation and some of them with fifteen thous 
and poulation that we have never 
entered at all. We have about one hundred 
and twenty-five cities and towns with more 
than one thousand population where the Gos- 
pel has never been preached by our people 
publicly. E. A. Hibler. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 

Following is a brief report for the past 
month: Closed a 16 days’ meeting at Avoca, 
Ark., Oct. 2, with 21 additions, 14 baptized. 
This was a strateg:ic point as a new house 
is nearing completion and we got in on the 
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ground floor, while others were waiting for 
an opportunity. Things will go our way 
there. 


Closed a 16 days’ “meeting at Pea Ridge, 
Oct. 18, with four additions, three from 
other churches and one baptism. This village 
of about 50 inhabitants is terrorized by sec- 
tarianism. Four meeting houses in the vil- 
lage. However, we preached to more people 
at that point than elsewhere in Arkansas. 

Fayetteville, Ark. J. B. Lockhart. 

We have organized an afternoon Bible 
school. The attendance has increased al- 
most 35 per cent. Our church attendance and 
local offerings increase slowly. 

We feel encouraged and there is an air of 
encouragement among the membership. We 
are doing no great things but everlastingly 
keep adding small things together. The mis- 
sionary spirit is growing. 

Baltimore, Md. Clarence H. Poage. 


The Sunday-School Tour 


The Big Four Team, Thornton, Shepherd, 
Hopkins and Hackleman are holding a great 
series of Bible-schoo]l Parliaments. Splendid 
audiences and enthusiastic interest attend all 
the sessions, At Lexington, Ky., there were 
over one hundred out of town workers present 
representing fourteen counties. Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Indianapolis, Ind., and Bloomington, 
Ill, have all been tremendously successful. 

The Front Rank Standard is being unani- 
mously received and the schools are definitely 
committing themselves to it. Shepherd and 
Thornton keep every session full of the elec- 
trical current and Hackleman makes the 
music sound like a National Convention. The 
state men are rendering hearty co-operation. 

It is good to see the schools promising to 
take the offering for American missions. 
Scores are being lined up that never did take 
in all the year set apart for this is November 
20, Bible-school day for American missions. 
the offering before. Remember the one day 

Rost. M. Hopkins. 

Carew Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Rainier of the Last Frontier 
(Continued from page 13.) 

“But the doctor?” suggested Rainier. “You 

surely don’t include him in the round-up!” 

The doctor, be it said, was an Acting As- 
sistant, urgepn, on his way back to the 
Islands “for a toar of duty. Rainier had 
caught glimpses of him from time to time on 
the bridge during the voyage across. A com- 
pellingly handsome fellow with sharp and 
restless eyes, regular features and a jaw of 
adamant partly disguised by a ‘van dyke.’ 

Rainier‘’s question drew a characteristic 
grunt from the packer. ? 

“Wait’ll you see him. Doe kin drink my 
outfit under the table easy. I knew him up 
in Dawson three years ago. He wasn’t in 
the Army then, but say, he was as thirsty 
as a voluteer regiment from a prohibition 
state. Ugly too, when he felt like it.” 

In ten minutes more the two were in rick- 
shaws and threading the now dark streets 
toward a bad portion of the port, the un- 
speakable depravities of the red light district. 

At length they came upon the plague’ spot, 
crowded even past midnight with the scum of 
the planet, its paper lanterns illuminating 
the evasive faces of row upon row of pro- 
fessional beauties stolidly gazing from their 
balconies at the eddying current below. 

Alaska with unswerving instinct halted the 
two rickshaws before a gaudily illuminated 
front across which a sign staggered with the 
compelling assertion: 

“Uncle Sam Boys Welcome Here.” 

No doubt the sign was of the truth for the 
two rescuers alighted to. the music of a 
happy chorus that rattled out of the place 
through the paper glazing of the flimsy front. 

“OQ we’ve busted bronks in th’ Panhandel 

In Montana we bust more. 
We've busted eggs on Greaser’s heads, 
And we'll hust this on yore floor!” 

The storm of jingling glass that marked 
the close of this effort witnessed to the utter 
sincerity of the singers and it was just as 
the glasses had crashed in effective unison 
to the floor of the brothel that Alaska 
stalked nonchalantly into the place closely 
followed by Rainier. 

In the middle\of a low room fitted in 
European style with chairs and tables stood 
Kistler and a soldier, shoeless and coatless. 
Both were gurgling happily as they drunk- 
enly considered the scattered fragments on 
the floor at their feet. Two Japanese bar- 
tenders were. also in the room, one setting out 
another round of drinks on a table at the end 
and one stolidly beginning to clear up the 
shattered glasses. A second soldier was 
seated in a chair, his legs thrust out stiffly 
before him, his campaign hat with it’s dirty 
white cord dragged down over his eyes and 
his arms hanging helplessly at his sides. 
“Squeeze” showed dimly in a corner grinning 
cheerfully through a blue haze of tobacco 
smoke at Kistler and the “rooky.” The 
physician’s face riveted the attention of the 
correspondent. Men are mask wearers for 
the most part, but now and then the mask 
slips and the soul shows itself in the face. 
In the hell-light of the officer’s eyes Rainier 
read a revelation that made him start. 

Alaska had caught the attention of 
“Squeeze,” motioned him to his side, and 
then raised his voice. 

“Time’s up, men. Git yer duds an’ pike 
outen this.” 

The high harsh voice with its vibration of 
confidence and command brought every eye 
towards him and the summons was about to 
be obeyed. Kistler and his drinking com- 
panion both looked sheepishly for their coats. 
“Squeeze” came down the room obediently 
enough and began to rouse the stupefied 
soldier. Alaska sent out one of the Japanese 
to summon extra rickshaws and Rainier was 
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onthe situation. 

But resistance came from the corner. The 
expression in the doctor’s face had suddenly 
changed to one of livid rage. 

“Get out yourself, you—you horse-thief!” 
he roared, rising behind the table. 

It was the fina} epithet -on,the frontier. 

“Squeeze” flashed at the words from the 
drunken soldier to the side of Alaska and 
closed his fingers on the packer’s right wrist. 

His face was the face of fear. 


admiring the hold that the chief packer had 


But Alaska made no motion to avenge the 
insult. Without moving his body he twisted 
his arm free and held his eyes on the physi- 
cian, his gaunt features impassive as the 
Sphinx for a moment and then relaxing into 
a grim smile. Every sober man in the room 
felt his pulse quicken and his breath come 
hard. There was an instant of chill silence. 
Then— 

“You cheap leetle quack.” The words 
came with a drawl of contempt. “I knowed 
you was the hull trouble. Papa will hev 
to spank.” 

The doctor’s response was instant. Scream- 
ing a curse, he pushed the table aside with 
his left hand and fumbled at his breast with 
his shaking right. Rainier was the first to 
read the death-threat of the last movement 
and literally fell upon the man, crushing him 
back over his chair. There was a quick whirl- 
pool of arms and legs and a rush of the spec- 
tators to interfere. But the saki soaked de- 
bauchee was no match for his little, clean- 
living assailant and in in less than a haif 
minute he crumpled upon the grass matting, 
his eyes starting from their sockets. 
Rainier’s hand was on his throat. As he 
fell, a glistening blue Smith & Wesson 
dropped from his grip and slid across the 
room, 

The triumph had come so quckly that even 
Alaska had not found an opportunity to lend 
a hand in the fight. But he was now bend- 
ing over ready with his cord and with the 
aid of the fairly sobered Kistler the doctor 
was trussed up and carried out to the street, 
storming and wriggling to the grim satis- 
faction of the packer. 

Five jinrickshaws were lined up outside. 

“Tie him in an’ put a gag in his mouth,” 
directed Alaska briefly. “He sings too much.” 

The order was gingerly executed by Rainier, 
Kistler and a soldier, the first having the 
privilege of jamming a by-no-means-new ban- 
dana into the handsome blasphemer’s face. 

“Now ef anyone else wants speshul atten- 
tion?” suggested Alaska, eyeing his respect- 
ful assortment. But no one seemed eager. 
With obsequious alacrity soldiers and packers 
stumbled into their rigs and, though in one 
or two cases, swaying dangerously, were 
padded safely out into the night and finally 
huddled into a sampan at the Bund. As the 
last man wobbled along to his seat and the 
sampan scullers swung away from the Bund 
a vibrating roar broke from out the shipping 
in the moonlit harbor. It was the last warn- 
ing whistle of the old. “Hyson.” 

The quartermaster captain was hanging 
anxiously over the rail as Alaska sent his 
band up the ladder one by one. The doctor 
was the last in the boat save Rainier. 


“Cut him loose,” ordered Alaska, “An’ pull 
his cork.” 


Rainier obeyed and started to steady the 


man as he reached for the ladder. The action 
brought them face to face. 

“Wait ’til I get this drink out of me, you 
skunk, and I'll show you the time of your 
life,” said the older man hoarsely. 

“When you get the drink out of you, you'll 
know your friends when you see them,” re- 
turned Rainier coldly. 

The two went up to the deck, the doctor 


disappearing into the cabin. 
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Alaska had waited below ‘> pay off the 
boatmen, but with the “Hysc. ’ already mov- : 
ing out toward the Narrows he came up over 
the side and joined Rainier as he prepared to 
descend into the packers’ quarters. 

(To ‘be ‘continued. ) 


Dr. and Mrs. Power havé*Héen |‘ guests of 
W. 8S. Hoye at Beaver Creek, Md., for sev- 
eral weeks. 


HUMAN ELECTRICITY 
IN THE CURE OF AGE CONDITIONS. 


The Science of Human Electricity proves that age 
weakness is actually a curable disease. A severe 
test has recently been made by taking 75 people, 
whose ages range from 65 to 97, most all of whom 
were suffering from some complication of chronic 
weakness. They were taught, through the new 
Seience of Human Electricity how to increase the 
electrical power of their own organism; and the al- 
most astounding results wére that all except fwur re- 
ported decided increase of physical and mental power, 
and a great number have positively cured very seri- 
ous conditions. 

Through these, and many other tests, it has been 
absolutely demonstrated that the 10 to 30 years 
after a man passes 60, which are usually spent in 
age decline, can be made vital with the physical 
and mental power sufficient to enable one to accom- 
plish the best work of his life. 

Those interested can write for the booklet, “Or- 
ganic Electricity,” which explains why the age con- 
ditions are curable as well as the other forms of 
disease; and the Society would be glad to*send any 
number of letters from those who have proved that 
these wonderful things can be accomplished, and that 
an understanding of the electric forces of life will 
bring @ new era in the healing art. 

SOCIETY OF UNIVERSAL SCIENCE, 
Suite 924, 246 Michigan Ave. 

“These electrical laws are so easy for an individual 
to oarry out; they are so simple, natural and true 
that | have always found them most restful and @ 
pleasure to practice. The breaking up of old age 
conditions, from which | have been suffering, does not 
seem to surprise you; but it does me immensely.” 
—Eber Hubbard, 410 Gladys Ave., Chicago. 

A Scientist and Inventor. 


NEW INVENTION 


A DUSTLESS HOME fii wonx 


THE WORK 
Powerful machine, 
New Home Vacuum Cleaner °° ful. machine. 
stant suction. Cleans carpets, rugs, mattings on 
floor. Takes place of brooms, brushes, dust cloths. 
Cleans without sweeping. Raises no dust. Constant, 
powerful suction draws dust, dirt, grit and germs 
through body and fibre of carpet 
into cleaner. No electricity, mo- 
tor, power or operating expense, 
Child or delicate woman operates 
easily. Mrs. M. V. Buckingham, 
Neb., “Home Cleaner certainly 
takes fine dirt out of carpets.” 
Prof. Geo. S. McDowell, P: 
“Took 8 1-2 ouunces fine dirk 
from carpet 10x13 ft.” So they 
go. Hundreds of letters of praise 
and satisfaction. Saves taking up 
and beating carpets. Weighs 9 
Ibs. ‘Think of it! A  dustless 
home—cleaner than ever before— 
without sweeping, dusting, house- 
cleaning. New Home Vacuum 
Cleaner, Price $8.50. Does 
same, work.as high-priced 
machines. This great 
blessing here tofore 
possible only for the 
rich, now within 
‘ reach of all—rich 
i or poor—village, 
city or country. 
nt any- 
where. Or- 
der now 
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you won’t regret it. Not sold in 


Stores. 
FREE SAMPLE 


TO AGENTS. $50 te $180 per week. W. H. M 
3 Sold 32 so tar tn 





week, making 75 in 9 days.” C. , Mo., 
5 Vacuum Cleaners last Saturday—my first attempt.” 
Not an old, Le ogee — New business 
maki people rich. ie t d li d 
Ex rie un . Takes every family by 
storm. Sells itself. Make more In a day than 


10 families, sell 9. Enormous demand. 
lions of homes wanting—needing Vacuum 
Start now in a profitable, easy, important business. 
M comes easy. Don’t delay. Don’t let some one 
else t you to it. Write today for Agents’ Big 
Profit Plan. 
R. ARMSTRONG MFG. CO., / 
1296 Alms Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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A Signal Opportunity 


to 


Promote Christian Union 


is afforded the Sunday Schools of the Disciples of Christ 


By the 


Bethany Graded Lessons 


Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor 


Fi 
Sixteen denominations have laid aside sectarianism in order 


to prepare these remarkable lesson helps for their schools. 


Begin with the New Year 


Write now for Prospectus, Price-list and Order-blank. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 


700 E. Fortieth Street, Chicago. 
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